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At this point the two lines of argument which we have been pur- 
suing meet and converge into one: God is the final answer to every 
question and the highest fulfillment of all our aspirations. In Him 
our intellect, as well as our heart, finds rest. The subjective and the 
objective approach lead to the same goal. All the exigencies of our 
higher human nature call for the existence of God, and critical re- 
flection assures us that this term towards which all the currents of 
our being are set actually exists. God is the postulate of our religious 
and moral nature, and He is at the same time the final term of a 
logical process of reasoning. In Him the needs of our nature are 
satisfied and the requirements of reason verified. The initial 
hypothesis indispensable to explain the mystery of being, to give 
warrant to our moral striving, to redeem life from futility and to 
serve as foundation to our moral ideals, is converted into a fact 
which stands in the face of the most rigorous criticism, Thus, the 
existence of God is no longer a pious assumption, a religious 
hypothesis, a fond but unsupported “Perhaps,” an ardent wish, an 
indispensable fiction, a glorious dream, an escape from an unsatisfac- 
tory reality, a splendid mirage to compensate us for the inadequacy 
of experience, an inevitable illusion, but an objective reality and an 
indisputable certainty. Our acceptance of the existence of God is, 
then, not a blind faith by which we wish to soothe and pacify the 
longings of our heart; it is a truth which reason establishes on objec- 
tive grounds. Knowledge tells the heart that its profoundest crav- 
ings have validity and are securely anchored in the universe. 

We not only wish God to be, we know that He is. After all, a 
God whom we merely wish to be however fervently, but whom we 
must recognize as a mental fiction, cannot satisfy our human needs. 
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The idea of a God of whose existence we are not absolutely certain, 
would not work. It would be of no practical use in human expe- 
rience; it could neither comfort us in affliction nor strengthen us in 
our trials. Of such a concept is quite true what Dr. William Ernest 
Hocking says: “God can be of worth to man only in so far as He is 
known. If belief in God is simply an hypothesis, it is worth nothing 
at all.”* Professor James H. Leuba betrays a woeful ignorance of 
human nature when he writes: “The truth of the matter may be put 
this way: God is not known, He is not understood; He is used— 
used a good deal and with an admirable disregard of logical consis- 
tency, sometimes as a meat purveyor, sometimes as moral support, 
sometimes as friend, sometimes as an object of love.”’* The point is 
that man simply could not use such a God. We must have antece- 
dent knowledge of God, His nature and essential attributes, before 
the idea of God can have any meaning in our experience and before 
we can put it to any practical use. The workability of the idea of 
God depends on our certain knowledge of His existence. But once 
we have attained to a certain and reliable knowledge of the existence 
of God and His essential attributes, then indeed God becomes the 
most important factor in human life and we readily understand why 
this should be so. If God exists, it is quite understandable that we 
need Him and that we cannot live humanly without proper and due 
relation to Him. We therefore reverse the position of Pragmatism 
and say: the idea of God is not true because it works in human life 
and has beneficent effects that radiate through our entire existence, 
but it works and is of a beneficent character because it is true. If 
God is, then, we readily see why we need Him, why religion is not 
only necessary but helpful to humanity, why without the idea of 
God the picture of the universe is utterly incomplete and unsatis- 
factory, why this idea is the source of everything elevated and 
noble, why it fits in with the scheme of things and why it imparts 
beauty, glory, harmony and radiance to the Cosmos, because, if God 
is, He must be the Alpha and Omega—that is, the explanation and 
the fulfillment of everything. Our need of God does not prove His 
existence, but once we have proved His existence we understand . 


1 “The Meaning of God in Human Experience” (New Haven). 
2“Contents of the Religious Consciousness,” Monist XI, 571. 
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our need of Him and we clearly see why Theism alone is luminous 
and allied with everything good and beautiful in the universe. 


Pragmatic Verification of the God-Idea 


We thus see easily why the God-idea is the key to everything in 
nature and human life, and why it sustains all moral and social 
values; it does this because God is a reality and the one absolute 
reality on which all other realities depend for their being and exist- 
ence. The pragmatic value of the idea of God is due to the meta- 
physical fact that God as a being has existence, for, if God really is, 
He will be precisely and in every respect the kind of God which 
humanity needs. Hence, after having demonstrated by metaphysi- 
cal argument the existence of God, we may seek further confirma- 
tion of our conviction in the congruity of Theism with human na- 
ture and in the support which it gives to our ideals and our highest 
aspirations. Our heart and our emotions confirm the conclusion of 
our intellect. God is acceptable to man at his best. Unspoiled 
human nature recoils from every doctrine which rules God out of 
the universe. As an afterthought, we may admit what William 
James says in this respect: “I must take humbler ground and limit 
my ambition to showing that a God, whether existent or not, is at 
all events the kind of being which, if he did exist, would form the 
most adequate possible object for minds framed like our own to 
conceive as lying at the root of the universe. My thesis, in other 
words, is this: that some outward reality of a nature defined as 
God’s nature must be defined, is the only ultimate object that is at 
the same time rational and possible for the human mind’s contem- 
plation. . . . Theism, whatever its objective warrant, would thus be 
seen to have a subjective anchorage in its congruity with our nature 
as thinkers; and, however it may fare with its truth, to derive from 
this subjective adequacy the strongest possible guarantee of its 
permanence. .. . Infra-theistic conceptions, materialism and agnosti- 
cism, are irrational because they are inadequate stimuli to man’s 
practical nature. God may be called the normal object of the mind’s 
belief. Theism is and will be the classical mean of rational opinion, 
the center of gravity of all attempts to solve the riddle of life— 
some falling below it by defect, some flying above it by excess, itself 
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alone satisfying every mental need in a strictly normal measure. . . . 
Now, Theism always stands ready with the most practically rational 
solution it is possible to conceive. Not an energy of our active na- 
ture to which it does not authoritatively appeal, not an emotion of 
which it does not normally and naturally release the springs. Ata 
single stroke, it changes the dead blank ‘it’ of the world into a liv- 
ing ‘thou,’ with whom the whole man may have dealings.’’* 

Thus, after having offered logical proof of Theism we can apply 
the pragmatic test and show how in all the departments of life this 
theory of the universe and this alone works. Benjamin Kidd proves 
that society cannot exist without theistic sanction. “No form of 
belief,” he writes, “is capable of functioning as a religion in the 
evolution of society which does not provide an ultra-rational sanc- 
tion for social conduct in the individual.”* The belief in God is 
socially useful. We are prepared for this conclusion, because we 
know that the belief in God is true and hence must be a beneficial 
factor in life. Social usefulness does not establish of itself the 
truth of the belief in God, but if the belief in God is true, then social 
usefulness will follow as an essential corollary. Truth cannot but 
be helpful. Error cannot be universally beneficial because at some 
point it will come into conflict with the realities of existence. An 
untrue hypothesis will sooner or later break down. Consequently, 
if Theism accounts for all the facts that require explanation and 
moreover works as a practical principle of human conduct, this con- 
stitutes an added proof of its truthfulness. In this negative sense 
the pragmatic criterion may legitimately be applied. In fact, Our 
Lord Himself suggests this pragmatic test when He says: “By their 
fruits you shall know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; 
and the evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit; neither can an evil tree bring forth good fruit. .. . 
Wherefore by their fruits you shall know them.”* Theism brings 
forth good fruits of every kind; it ennobles men, renders them faith- 
ful to the moral law, consoles them in their afflictions, ensures obedi- 
ence to the laws of civil society, restrains those in power, inspires 


’“The Will To Believe” (New York City). 
#“Social Evolution” (New York City). 
5 Matt., vii. 16-20. 
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unselfishness and acts as a ferment of social progress. The belief 
in God, then, is a good tree, that is, a good doctrine. But it is a 
good doctrine because it is a true doctrine. Theism need not be 
afraid of the pragmatic test. It makes a difference in human experi- 
ence, and this difference is all for the good. Its practical conse- 
quences are invariably good and wholesome. From the tree of 
Theism we gather the fruits by which men live and live better. 
Theism emerges unscathed and victorious from the pragmatic test, 
as it withstood the severest application of intellectual criticism. It is 
vouched for by abstract reason and its practical moral efficacy. 
Every criterion marks it as true. 

We would not enlarge on this aspect of Theism if it were not for 
the pragmatic trend of our age, which is inclined to judge truth more 
by pragmatic criteria than by purely intellectual ones. But as far 
as Theism is concerned, the outcome is well assured on whatever 
grounds it may be judged. Throw it into whatever crucible you 
wish, subject it to any acid test you choose, and like genuine gold 
it will come out of the process unaffected and unweakened. We 
should like to find the man who will tell us that the honest and sin- 
cere belief in God does not work and does not help him in every 
respect. The case of Theism does not suffer when subjected to 
pragmatic criticism. Thus, Professor Hocking compares Idealism 
(Pantheism) to Theism on a pragmatic basis, and comes to the 
conclusion that Idealism does not work whereas Theism does: “The 
weakness in the armor of classical idealism has been made apparent, 
I believe, by pragmatism—or rather by the pragmatic principle of 
judgment. Idealism does not do the work of religious truth; ergo, 
it is not the truth of religion. .. . The pragmatic test has meant much 
in our time as a principle of criticism, in awakening the philosophic 
conscience to the simple need of fruitfulness and moral efficacy as 
a voucher of truth. It is this critical pragmatism which first and 
widely appeals to the intellectual conscience at large. Negative prag- 
matism, I shall call it; whose principle is, ‘That which does not work 
is not true.’ The corresponding positive principle, ‘Whatever works 
is true,’ I regard as neither valid nor useful. But invaluable as a 
guide do I find this negative test: if a theory has no consequences or 
bad ones, if it makes no difference to men or else undesirable differ- 
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ences, if it lowers the capacity of men to meet the stress of exist- 
ence or diminishes the worth to them of what existence they have, 
such a theory is somehow false, and we have no peace until it is 
remedied.”*® 

Now, let us apply this pragmatic test to the belief in God and we 
shall see that this belief possesses all the pragmatic earmarks of 
truth, for the belief in God is a doctrine vibrant with terrific inter- 
est and fraught with tremendous meaning for our practical experi- 
ence; it generates moral power and spurs to noble action; it gives 
value to life and makes us face the problems of our existence with 
sublime courage; it robs the grave of its terrors and places in our 
hands a staff on which we can lean in sorrow and trial and defeat; 
it still is full of promise when everything else has proved vain. 


On pragmatic grounds Arthur James Balfour in a similar manner 
comes to the conclusion that Theism is true since it alone safeguards 
all that really is worth while in human life: “Theism of a religious 
type is necessary if the great values on which depends all our higher 
life are to be reasonably sustained. . . . And, if the only alternative 
to Naturalism be Theism, as from the common sense standpoint it 
certainly is, then the effect of my argument, for those who accept it, 
will be to link up a belief in God with all that is, or seems, most 
beautiful in art or nature, and all that is, or seems, most noble in 
morality.”* 


Belief in God is the key to the understanding of history. Once 
we understand that history is a process over which an intelligent 
Deity presides, human events become intelligible; progress appears 
as the result of obedience to the moral law, deterioration as the pen- 
alty of disobedience. Rightly, therefore, F. Brunetiére calls the be- 
lief in God a postulate without which “history becomes a chaos, a 
disorderly succession of meaningless movements, an empty and 
tumultuous agitation, a fleeting delusion, the Maya of Indian 
philosophers, the dream we carry on without knowing when it was 
begun, nor whether we shall finish it, nor why we are dreaming it. 
But in the light of the supernatural everything grows clear; the life 
of the species is vested with meaning, the history of mankind be- 


6 Op. cit. 
*“Theism and Humanism” (New York City). 
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comes organized; we develop ourselves in the indifference or hos- 
tility of nature, like an empire within an empire, under a law par- 
taking of the divinity of its author. The hypothesis of Providence 
is the condition of intelligible history.” 


Subjective and Objective Necessity 


The whole scheme of life becomes unravelled and falls to shreds 
if we take the idea of God out of it. It is this idea that holds the 
fabric together and imparts to it solidity. Again we may appropri- 
ately quote Mr. Balfour, who writes: “But God must not thus be 
treated as an entity which we may add to, or subtract from, the 
sum of things scientifically known as the canons of induction may 
suggest. He is Himself the condition of scientific knowledge. If 
He is excluded from the causal series which produces beliefs, the 
cognitive series which justifies them is corrupted at the root. And as 
it is only in a theistic setting that beauty can retain its deepest mean- 
ing, and love its brightest lustre, so these great truths of zsthetics 
and ethics are but half-truths, isolated and imperfect, unless we add 
to them yet a third. We must hold that reason and the works of 
reason have their source in God; that from Him they draw their 
inspiration; and that if we repudiate their origin, by this very act 
they proclaim their own insufficiency.” ® 

Nothing less than Theism can satisfy the entire man. He must 
accept God or everything crashes about him and his lot is despair, 
as W. James tells us: “Sadness lies at the heart of every merely 
positivistic, agnostic, or naturalistic scheme of philosophy. Let 
sanguine healthy-mindedness do its best with its strange power of 
living in the moment and ignoring and forgetting, still the evil back- 
ground is there to be thought of, and the skull will grin in at the 
banquet. . . . For naturalism, fed on recent cosmological specula- 
tions, mankind is in a position similar to that of a set of people liv- 
ing on a frozen lake, surrounded by cliffs over which there is no 
escape, yet knowing that little by little the ice is melting, and the 
inevitable day drawing near when the last film of it will disappear, 
and to be drowned ignominiously will be the human creature’s posi- 
tion. The merrier the skating, the warmer and more sparkling the 


8 Op. cit. 
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sun by day, and the ruddier the bonfires at night, the more poignant 
the sadness with which one must take in the meaning of the total 
situation.”® The heart of humanity sickens at the contemplation 
of such a situation which dooms all human efforts and the finest 
and noblest achievements to utter and final futility. Well, that is pre- 
cisely what human existence would be without God—useless striving 
and an end in darkness. From this there is no escape except by 
clinging to the belief in God and the hopes which this belief alone 
can inspire. Since man cannot reconcile himself to the senselessness 
of existence and the futility of life, he is compelled by all the in- 
stincts of his better nature to accept the existence of God as a postu- 
late that imparts meaning to life and value to his efforts. This is 
what we call the subjective necessity of a belief in God and religion. 
Now, if we could not get beyond this subjective necessity, man 
would find himself in an intolerable position, because his spontane- 
ous convictions, his emotional requirements, his loftiest aspirations, 
his moral needs, his fondest hopes and his ineradicable instincts 
would ever be at war with his critical judgment. Conflict would 
be at the very center of his being; he would carry in his breast an 
unhealable wound; his heart would rebel against his reason and rea- 
son would mock the desires of his heart. A more distressful exis- 
tence cannot be imagined. 


However, it is not so. Subjective and objective necessity coin- 
cide and harmonize, for reason supports the heart, and the “reasons 
of the heart,” of which Pascal so beautifully speaks, have their full 
counterpart in critical reflection and in sober, logical judgment. 
There exists the deepest harmony in the breast of man: on the vital 
problem of the existence of God heart and head are at one. Again 
we repeat: our moral nature tells us that we need God and our ra- 
tional nature tells us that God really exists. The pragmatic hypoth- 
esis and the inevitable postulate are thus converted into a logical 
conclusion and man knows that he lives not by mere fictions but by 
incontrovertible facts. 

Voltaire somewhere says: “When men get rid of God, they in- 
vent some absurdity to take His place.” But why is this? If God 
were nothing but a convenient fiction, we could get rid of this fiction 


®“The Varieties of Religious Experience” (New York City). 
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and find a more rational substitute; but if He is an objective reality, 
the central fact of the universe, then it is patent that, if we try to get 
rid of Him, we become involved in absurdities and in self-contra- 
dictory mental constructions that satisfy neither the objective de- 
mands of reason nor the subjective needs of our moral and emo- 
tional self. God is the last word in the solution of every human 
problem ; without Him no question can have a final and really satis- 
factory answer. Leave Him out of the scheme of things and the 
world resolves itself into a grotesque and tantalizing question-mark 
and the heart shrivels within us. And that is so because God is not 
an invention of the mind but a reality that sustains all other realities. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 





“DRY BONES” 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
I 

I do not recall having ever found a Catholic sermon that used the 
“dry bones” for either its text or its topic. And it was perhaps only 
an interesting coincidence that I should have read one evening a 
warning against the “dry bones” as a subject for a Sunday discourse, 
and that the very next morning I should have come upon a quotation 
dealing with the same subject. 

The warning is implicit in an anecdote which I found in “Methods 
of Christian Work.” In the chapter headed “In Search of Subjects” 
the writer says that a good woman one day declared to him: “To- 
morrow is ‘Dry Bones’ Sunday; I shall not go to church.” The 
writer naturally inquired why. Her explanation was: “The first 
lesson is taken from the Book of Ezekiel, and the Vicar always 
preaches about it. I have heard the same sermon four times, and 
to me it seems a bit dry now” (page 97). 

The following morning I came upon a quotation which I had made 
years before from a volume of sermons by Frederick F. Shannon, 
entitled “The Breath of the Winds and Other Sermons.” The text 
of the first sermon is: “Come from the four winds, O breath, and 
breathe upon these slain, that they may live” (Ezek., xxxvii. 9). 
And the preacher forthwith says: “The text is from what is fa- 
miliarly known as Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones.” What follows 
has no present significance for us, since we are thinking just now of 
the “dry bones,” less as a subject for a sermon, than as a serviceable 
text either for quotation or for allusion. 

In the ten years that elapsed between my quotation (a fairly long 
one) from Dr. Shannon’s volume and my chance coming upon the 
anecdote of the woman who stayed at home on the Dry Bones Sun- 
day, I came upon the “dry bones” several times in my readings out- 
side of the Book of Ezekiel. One instance will serve to indicate how 
common the pathetic vision of the Prophet has become to preachers 
among our separated brethren. Dr. John Hall, giving one course in 
the series of Yale Lectures on Preaching, commented adversely on 
what he termed the scholastic introduction of formal methods, of 
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excessively minute analysis and of multitudinous divisions in ser- 
mons, “of which it has been wittily said that, like the bones in 
Ezekiel’s valley of vision, ‘there were very many and they were very 
dry.’” 

It is undoubtedly true that Ezekiel’s vision is intensely dramatic 
and highly suggestive for a sermon, and that it can accordingly be 
very well employed as the basis for a sermon. The danger is that, 
being so powerfully constructed, it may be used too often and may 
thus become trite, so that the mere mention of it will fatigue an audi- 
tory before the preacher can get into his discourse at all. And it is 
quite probable that Dr. Shannon’s auditory wholly agreed with his 
opening words—especially his own word, “discouraging”—and ap- 
plied them to their own situation as hearers, who could not politely 
leave the church: 


“The text is from what is familiarly known as Ezekiel’s vision of 
dry bones. At first glimpse, it is an utterly discouraging situa- 
tion. .. . Average mortals would shun this valley; they would wipe 
it off their mental slate ; they would say it has no place in the sun of 
reality. But Ezekiel goes into it, inspects it, interrogates it, com- 
mands it, subdues it, cultivates it, and brings out of it one of the most 
helpful and hopeful messages a prophet of God ever proclaimed to the 
world. What does he see? What does he say? What is back of 
his seeing and saying? That is our line of thought.” 


Lest my readers may querulously demand to learn what is my line 
of thought, I may simply say that it concerns a desirable variety in 
the Scriptural texts we use in our own sermons. For it may be true 
that our hearers may be somewhat fatigued at listening to the same 
familiar texts quoted in sermon after sermon. Perhaps we do not 
attempt to clothe the dry bones with either novelty or impressiveness, 
but merely repeat them as stereotyped expressions. There are texts 
that will indeed justly suffer repeated quotation if they be not merely 
rattled off because they come so easily to mind. With one oft-repeat- 
ed text employed in familiar converse with a friend, St. Ignatius 
converted St. Francis Xavier. 


i 
“It is astonishing,” wrote Bishop Ward in his volume on “The 
Priestly Vocation,” “ how little use many preachers make of the 
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inspired word of God, containing as it does in itself not only the 
essence of all religious history and dogma, but so many of the words 
of Christ Himself.” We have the Gospels, with their astonishingly 
full account of His life, acts and sayings, “His parables, His illustra- 
tions, the example of His works.” The bishop continues: “Yet in 
practice we hear sermon after sermon with no more than a few 
texts from Scripture scattered through them, and these often isolated 
and without their context; and when we find a preacher really fa- 
miliar with Our Lord’s life and words, we comment on it as quite 
remarkable” (page 118). 

In a similar strain, Father O’Dowd remarks in his volume on 
“Preaching” : “The passages of Scripture that are cited in most ser- 
mon books seem to have filtered into the sermons through the theo- 
logical middleman, the writer of manuals and textbooks. The simi- 
larity that exists in the demonstrations contained in different theo- 
logical manuals is reflected in the narrow and conventional use of 
Scripture in the sermons. Passages which have become ‘classical’ are 
sprinkled about in greater or less profusion, and beyond them there is 
little Scripture at all. ... Whole books of Scripture seem to be almost 


passed over. . . . The Gospels themselves are represented by conven- 
tionally chosen citations, taken chiefly from the pericopes used in the 


Sunday liturgy.” 

The words “conventional” and “conventionally chosen” are prac- 
tically equivalent to “stereotyped”—the word which I have used 
above. And stereotyped expressions mean, to the accustomed mind, 
virtually nothing at all. There is nothing fresh or pungent about 
them. They do not arouse our real attention to their powerful mean- 
ing, any more than would a news item telling us that somebody was 
bitten by a dog. “That’s not news,” said the hard-boiled editor to 
the cub reporter; “it happens every day. But if a man bit a dog— 
that is News.” It is the unconventional that will interest our hearers. 
And the Scriptures are full of it. It may well be added, nevertheless, 
that the unconventional can be attained even with a stereotyped text, 
so that the new background and the new emphasis given to it can 
almost transform it. 

It may be that I have exaggerated the undesirability of constantly 
repeated Scriptural texts. Neither Bishop Ward nor Father O’Dowd 
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decries their use. Both appear rather to plead for a wider outlook in 
the selection of texts. One could quote against me the marvellous 
result obtained by St. Ignatius Loyola through his frequent reitera- 
tions to Francis Xavier of Our Lord’s “What doth it profit a man, 
etc.” The constant dropping finally wore into the stone. On the 
other hand, we have the record of how tired the disciples of St. John 
the Evangelist grew from consiantly hearing his “Little children, 
love one another”—and this in spite of their own holiness and more 
especially the most venerable eminence and advanced age of the 
Apostle. Apropos of this, I happened to refer casually to this fa- 
mous incident to a student in major orders, who forthwith expressed 
his “tiredness” with such oft-repeated anecdotes. It is clear that 
extemporizers are in danger of foundering on a rock like this. The 
Abbé Roux accordingly counsels them, in his “Thoughts” : “Extem- 
porizers, beware of extemporizing repetitions !”’ 


If we prepare our sermons carefully (whether we write them out 
and memorize them, or make an abundance of notes covering texts, 
illustrations and argument in general), there is often open to us a 
method of robbing even a fairly well-worn text of some of its “dry 
bones.” This method consists in a meditative exploration of the 
text, which may confer some novelty on its quotation and exposition. 
Thus did Father Pardow make the text quoted so often by St. 
Ignatius to his companion appear like a new thing to us boys in the 
seminary many years ago. He explored the word detrimentum 
found in both dissimilar versions of Our Lord’s words—in Mark 
(viii. 36) : “Quid enim proderit homini si lucretur mundum totum, 
et detrimentum animz suz faciat?” and in Luke (ix. 25): “Quid 
enim proficit homo, si lucretur universum mundum, se autem ipsum 
perdet, et detrimentum sui faciat?’”’ It is true that, as our trans- 
lation puts it, detrimentum means “loss” in both cases: in St. Mark 
we find “suffer the loss of his soul”; in St. Luke, “lose himself, and 
cast away himself.” Our commentators appear to echo the strong 
meaning of detrimentum as the complete loss of the soul. Our theo- 
logical view of venial sin is that we may not commit it even to gain 
the whole world, or even to empty hell of its inhabitants. That is, 
as Pardow interpreted (or, shall we say, “twisted’”’) the word detri- 
mentum, we could understand it as meaning not the complete loss of 
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the soul but any loss—however trivial or venial—to the soul’s inter- 
ests. For the temporal bears no relation to the eternal in values. The 
text would then be understood as equivalent, in ascetical language, 
to: “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
any detriment to his soul?” Essentially, the question is just. Ifa 
preacher may be permitted so to make his exegesis, the text obviously 
acquires a novel interest. The fact that I remember this novelty of 
treatment over a space of more than forty years may illustrate the 
desirability of any permissible novelty in treatment of a Scriptural 
text. 

Similarly, merely to repeat St. John’s words (“Little children, 
love one another’’) as a classical illustration of the need for brotherly 
love may sound a bit like “dry bones”; but to give the whole anec- 
dote as commented upon by St. Jerome will contribute both to the 
interest and to the emphasis of St. John’s classical counsel. Repeat- 
ed reading of our Breviary may indeed make St. Jerome’s anecdote 
“dry bones” to us; but it may not so appear to the good folk who 
do not read the Breviary. 

In brief, we can often escape the conventionalized use of texts by 


studying their background, that is, by reading their context or a 
good commentary ; or better still, by reading both. If the text is one 
of Our Lord’s sayings, read its context or background in an ample 
Life of Our Lord, and in quoting it give the people a vivid picture of 
this background. 


ii 

If it be true that our sermons ordinarily employ texts that have 
dribbled down to us from our manuals of theology, and that we thus 
repeat the texts in a narrow and conventionalized way, the offense 
seems to be committed also beyond our borders. This is the more 
curious since our separated brethren not only have traditionally pro- 
claimed the Bible as their sole rule of faith but are supposed to spend 
their days and nights with it, partly for doctrinal reasons, but very 
largely for the homiletic needs which constitute a main part of their 
ministry. Nevertheless, one minister has gallantly admitted, in an 
article contributed to a ministerial magazine, that he had often 
preached on Gideon’s adventure at the brook, using Judges, vii. 7, 
as his text, while paying little or no attention to the context. He 
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turned to the context at last, and “discovered the importance of 
studying each Bible passage . . . in its entire setting.” The editor of 
the magazine constructs an editorial out of the minister’s admission. 
The preacher “had seen the ‘jewel’ but not its ‘fascinating setting.’ ” 
And the editor continues : 





“The doctor will no doubt forgive us for taking his article as a text. 
Indeed, he prompts us to do so and in effect puts the question: Are 
there other preachers who forego study of the setting of the passage 
chosen? We know there are, and in part we understand why. 

“One contributing cause is the prevalence of the thematic or topi- 
cal method of sermonizing. The subject, let us say, is chosen; to 
what text shall it be tied? Here is a verse or a clause that fits ad- 
mirably. Fine! What need to look further? And so a preacher may 
be led to discourse, say, on The Value of Living, finding an apt text 
in Job ii. 4b, and altogether overlooking the fact that the words are 
given as the utterance of the father of lies! This has been done!” 


Our ordinary sermon is the thematic or topical one thus alluded 
to by the editor, and it may easily be that our method of selecting a 
text follows the one he indicates. He further indicates the possibility 
of a misconception of the fitness of the text so chosen, and italicizes 
the assertion that one flagrant instance of this has occurred. 


PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 
VII. Incarnatus Est 


It has often been pointed out that we, though Catholics, can lead 
a spiritual life such as might be led by theists or by ecclesiasts, so 
to say. What is often on our lips is a phrase like “offending God,” 
“conformity with the will of God’”—or else, “the Church says,” 
“in keeping with the spirit of the Church’”—whereas it is certain 
that God does not wish to be reached by us save “through Jesus 
Christ.” But for Our Lord’s continued presence and power, the 
Church would have no meaning at all, let alone authority. 


“Through Jesus Christ” does not merely mean that, theologically, 
our actions obtain supernatural value only by means of Him, but 
that we are to get our knowledge of God and love for God, not now 
primarily by way of metaphysics, but in the person of Our Lord 
whom we contemplate and love; and our allegiance to the Church, 
completely loyal as it may be and please God is, is not an allegiance 
just to an institution of an ancient and large sort, whose officers 
speak with decision and threaten us with consequences if we disobey. 


The poor imagination is a very underrated element in our make- 
up, and I expect that we ought to make much more use of it in re- 
gard to Our Lord than we often do. I do not in the least mean that 
we ought to give our imagination “rein,” and invent all sorts of 
legends out of our heads or decorate up the Gospel narrative with 
all manner of embroideries of our own. But I confess to having 
developed a great love for every detail that can be known about the 
life of Our Lord as spent upon earth, and a corresponding detesta- 
tion for all “realist” pictures of the Renaissance type, which are as 
untrue to historical fact as they are to contemporary experience. I 


would far rather have a Russian icon in front of me, when I pray, 
than a Raphael Madonna. Apart from fads like these, it seems 
certain that by acquiring and handing over (not to children only) 
all sorts of little concrete details about Our Lord’s life and circum- 
stances, we can go a long way towards making Him real as never 
yet He had been to us, with a downright difference to the quality of 
our prayer and even of our Communions. For once we are pene- 
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trated with the realization that He was a person, we shall not be 
ready to make our Communions as though they were but a “rite” 
or a “duty,” and talk religious slang like “approaching the rails,” 
which seems to me pure journalese. It would not be right to de- 
scribe this as mere history, because any history so taught as to be 
mere—that is, a series of dead facts—is very badly taught in any 
case. However, it is all wrong, it seems to me, to preach about 
Our Lord’s parables at any rate without being able to “picture” 
what He was speaking of, because they were pictures and dramatic, 
and much that seems actually odd to us in them ceases to be so when 
we know the local conditions in which He spoke them. So, one 
barrier against our sympathizing with the doctrine of the parable is 
withdrawn. 

I confess frankly to being very annoyed when I am offered Our 
Lord’s charming stories to listen to and to visualize, with their very 
simple “lesson” so ready to my understanding, and then have all 
sorts of applications proper to the preacher interpolated! For in- 
stance, when I was a boy the parable of the cockle sown in the 
wheat field was always slightly distasteful, because no one in his 
sense ever does sow weeds anywhere, and indeed can hardly do so. 
But then, the Palestinian “neighbor” was quite often a real enemy, 
and often did steal out, cut down his neighbor’s trees, spoil his crops, 
throw stones upon his fields, and would have been quite imaginative 
enough to sow base seed over the good one! And, quite reason- 
ably, the master told them not to try to disentangle the cockle from 
the wheat while both were growing—you would have had to tread 
the wheat down even as to get at the cockle; but the cockle does not 
grow so tall as the wheat, so when harvest comes it is quite easy to 
catch hold of a handful of wheat-stalks and to lop the ears off with 
a sickle, and indeed a supervisor is often heard to chant: “Keep 
your hands high”—meaning: “Don’t cut too low, else you will cut 
off the weeds along with the wheat.” Afterwards, indeed, the weeds 
and the stubble are easily pulled out together and separated, and the 
shores of Galilee still smoke with piles of burning weeds. And I 
remember almost disbelieving the parable about the mustard seed, 
because I pictured mustard as a soft little plant with yellow flowers, 
and not at all the Palestinian “tree” with bark around its trunk and 
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clouds of finches arriving to peck at the pungent seed. And I really 
draw comfort from the pinch of yeast that the woman put into her 
dough now that I realize that the lump was so enormous—“three 
measures” was really a very great deal; and so is the world enor- 
mous compared to the Church, which is still, when all is said and 
done, a very small item within it, especially her active, apostolic 
minority, which lives and energizes and is not merely ticketed 
“Catholic.” 

I remember too, when I was quite small, being rather shocked by 
Our Lord’s telling His disciples that it didn’t matter whether or no 
you washed your hands before a meal, whereas I had always been 
taught that it mattered very much! (It required some getting over 
too to be told, rather reluctantly, that Jews of that period ate with 
their fingers: “He who puts his hand with Me into the dish,” quite 
revolted me; and to do so without even having washed!) But, 
when you realize that the Pharisees insisted on a double washing 
before you touched food—not in the least because your fingers might 
be dirty, but, first, because you might have touched something tech- 
nically “unclean,” and so communicate your ritual uncleanness to 
your food, and so swallow what was unclean; and then, that you 
must wash all over again, so as to get rid of the last trace of water 
that, by washing in it, you might have rendered itself unclean—then 
you see what was meant by Our Lord’s words, and thoroughly enjoy 
the downright common sense of the episode! 

It would take far too long to illustrate here what goes much 
deeper, of course—all the tiny suggestions made in the Gospels as 
to the human “character” and demeanor of Our Lord. I suppose we 
do not often think of Him as being very tired. Still, He was. St. 
Mark adds the most human touch that He went to sleep in the boat, 
“His head upon a cushion.” And when He was preaching trust in 
God, and recalled how no bird “fell to earth” without God’s knowing 
and caring about that, and drew the lesson that “how much more” 
must we then be cared for, He continued by making the disciples 
look at the wild flowers that are such a glory of Palestine in the 
spring. But, having said, “Look at the wild flowers, they do not 
weave nor spin,” He should, to have followed out logically His line 
of thought, have said: “Yet your heavenly Father clothes them— 
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how much more valuable are you than flowers!” And no doubt at 
times He did say almost that. But here, instead of saying that, He 
breaks off in a sort of ecstasy and cries out that “not Solomon in 
all his glory was arrayed like one of these!’”’ This irrepressible cry 
of Our Lord’s over the beauty of the flowers may be the only, but it 
is certainly the more than sufficient proof of His appreciation of 
created loveliness—of His “artistic sense,” as we say. And, after 
all, should He not have indeed possessed it, since in His divine nature 
He was one with Him who designed such beauty ? 

I do not think it is impossible to show that Our Lord willingly 
spoke so as to move that special sense of humor that the Jews pos- 
sessed. But it was rather a special sense—rather, perhaps, sardonic. 
I fancy that, if you related the story of the Importunate Widow to 
an Oriental Jew today, it would be greeted with shrewd nods and 
chuckles ; and I should be very much surprised if none of our own 
clergy had slightly caustic (even when quite good-tempered) remarks 
to make about importunate widows (or, for the matter of that, 
spinsters ). 

Now, it may be true that all this demands a certain “erudition.” 
You have to take trouble to know (for example, and to shift the 
material somewhat) that when St. John in the Apocalypse counsels 
Laodicea to buy true gold, and white raiment, and eye salve for sore 
eyes, despite her thinking herself so rich, so well-clad, so sharp- 
seeing, lest she provoke God Himself to nausea and He vomit her 
from His mouth—you have to take trouble to know that that city 
was particularly proud of its banks and “gold standard,” as we might 
say; of its glossy black wool that made such famous dresses, and 
of its specialty—an eye salve, yes; and that it lay just opposite those 
hot cascades, which, as they grew tepid towards the valley, were used 
as emetics. 

But I maintain that there is, or that there ought to be engineered, 
plenty of time in seminaries to inform students of all the objective 
and concrete element in the history of Our Lord, of the Scriptures, 
and of the Church, and that very many young men are far better able 
to assimilate such things than many an item in metaphysics which 
in no imaginable circumstances are they ever going to use. I say 
this, not in the least because I disesteem metaphysical theology, but 
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I think it might well be a specialist’s department. And I regret it, 
when priests are good lawyers, keen financiers, and diagrammatists 
in religion merely, and then, if they suffer a reaction and their im- 
agination takes the bit between its teeth, have to romance like Faber 
or like many another who has decorated Our Lord’s life with com- 
ments that correspond with nothing that ever happened. His dear 
history needs no such “restatement,” His adorable life needs no 
theatrical make-up. 





MORAL CAUSES OF CATHOLIC LEAKAGE 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D. 


In any serious study of the causes of Catholic leakage account 
must be taken of the Church’s moral code. Many defections which 
are attributed to other causes will be found upon investigation to be 
traceable to an unwillingness to conform to the strict ethical teach- 
ings of the Church. Her moral standards and ethical principles are 
lofty and sublime. She holds up before the eyes of her children 
nothing short of the ideal of perfection itself. She remembers the 
counsel of her Divine Founder: “Be you therefore perfect, as also 
your Heavenly Father is perfect.” * But perfection is no trifle. It 
is the goal achieved only by a life of sacrifice and renunciation. And 
we must admit it is achieved but rarely. 

The unwillingness of individuals to conform to a moral code which 
imposes upon human conduct many restraints, irksome to the flesh, 
undoubtedly lies at the root of much of the drifting from the ancient 
Faith. Particularly is this true of the Church’s absolute prohibition 
of divorce and her teaching on birth control. She stands alone 
among all the Churches in the world in forbidding under any circum- 
stances whatsoever the remarriage of either party in a validly con- 
tracted and consummated Christian marriage during the lifetime of 
the other party. Yet, divorces have increased in the United States 
until now they number about one out of every six marriages. 

After having obtained a civil divorce a certain number of 
Catholics find themselves chafing under an enforced celibacy which 
they claim to be beyond their power of endurance. They enter into 
second unions and thereby cut themselves off from the Church. How 
many are lost to the Church through the operation of this factor 
alone, it is impossible to say through lack of proper statistics. But 
that the number is disturbingly large is the judgment of the contribu- 
tors to this investigation, and will probably be gainsaid by no one 
who takes the trouble to investigate. 

Thus, Father Francis J. Martin of Louisville, who conducted an 
investigation into the causes of leakage in his well-organized parish, 
found that eighteen per cent of such defections were traceable to this 


1 Matt., v. 48. 
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factor alone. “Attention must be directed particularly,” he writes, 
“to the number of attempted marriages after civil divorce. If ten 
families out of four hundred are affected under the exceptional liv- 
ing conditions in my parish, the number and percentage is con- 
siderably higher in the poorer districts and lower rent sections of 
our large cities. Some four years ago I submitted a paper on this 
question to the editors of a Catholic magazine, but it was refused 
publication. I can only conclude that the editors do not know the 
extent of the evil, or they do not want any interference with the 
glory they take from contrasting the Catholic and the non-Catholic 
attitude towards divorce. They fall into the same error of which 
they are so fond of accusing non-Catholics, that is, not distinguish- 
ing between the Church and her children.” 


The Fundamental Obstacle 

Father Joseph W. McSorley, C.S.P., gives it as his opinion that 
“perhaps the fundamental obstacle to the proper diffusion of the 
Catholic faith among the people of our country is the high moral 
standards imposed on us, especially as to divorce and birth control— 
doubly difficult to maintain under the pressure of a pagan milieu.” 
Such is the view likewise of Dr. Matthew Smith, Editor of The 
Register of Denver, who writes: “The national loss is great because 
of the general moral laxity of the age. I have known pastors and 
assistants who were appalled when they made a house-to-house can- 
vass and found the number of couples kept from the Church by false 
marriages.” Dr. Smith points to the prevalence of divorce and 
artificial birth restriction, likewise the widespread movement in favor 
of sterilization of the unfit, as illustrating the temper of the day, 
which chafes under the restraints imposed by the moral teachings of 
the Church. 

“The marriage legislation of the Church,” writes Msgr. William 
T. Sloan, “casts outside the Fold thousands who would gladly retain 
their church membership if that were possible under their marriage 
condition. I think church legislation making easier the adjustment 
of some of these marriages might be possible.” Anything that might 
be done along these lines without sacrificing principle would be 
heartily welcomed, not only by thousands of couples anxious to get 
back into the Church, but also by hundreds of pastors who frequently 
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find themselves overwhelmed by the complexities of our present 
matrimonial legislation and the cumbrous procedure usually involved. 

The experience of pastors everywhere shows that the longer 
people remain outside the Church because of some matrimonial ob- 
stacle, the more likely are they to become indifferent and end by losing 
all desire to return; then they are lost completely to the Church. 
Contributors to this investigation point to a tendency on the part of 
some chancery officials to discourage the pushing of cases where 
the chance of restoration of an individual to his church membership 
is rather slim because of marriage complications. But where the 
welfare of a soul is at stake, the wiser policy would seem to be that 
of exhausting every legitimate possibility of securing a verdict con- 
ducive to that end, even to the extent of taking advantage of every 
concession allowed by the law. Salus animarum, suprema lex. 

Not only are considerable numbers of Catholics cut off annually 
because of their nonconformity with the Church’s marriage legisla- 
tion, but vast numbers are barred from entrance because of matri- 
monial impediments. Bishop Noll estimates that at the present time 
“there are in the United States several millions who could not be- 
come Catholics if they would, owing to irregular marriages.” * 
There are probably few parishes in our country which have not suf- 
fered some defections from the Faith because of the unwillingness 
of individuals to conform to the Church’s strict and unbending law 
on marriage. 


Birth Control and Leakage 

Even more important in its bearing upon leakage than the Church’s 
prohibition of divorce is, in the opinion of many of the contributors 
to this study, her stand upon birth control. The milieu in which 
our people live is simply saturated with the opposing viewpoint. The 
almost universal teaching of sociologists who are not members of 
our Faith sanctions the qualified use of contraceptives for the limita- 
tion of offspring on the grounds of their utility in maintaining 
“standards of living.” To give birth to more children than parents 
are able to provide for in accordance with standards obtaining in 
their social group, is quite generally frowned upon by students of 
social science as well as by social workers. Many associations of 


2The Acolyte (June 25, 1932), p. 6. 
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medical men, when unrestrained by the pressure of their Catholic 
members, have come out in favor of the use of contraceptives as a 
means of spacing children and as conducive, therefore, to the best 
development of the offspring and to the health of the mother. 

To make the situation more acute, practically all the religious or- 
ganizations in America, except the Catholic Church, have gone on 
record as favoring the qualified use of contraceptives as a means of 
family limitation. The Central Conference of American Rabbis in 
convention in Detroit in June, 1929, passed a resolution endorsing 
birth control as a method of coping with social problems. In Octo- 
ber of that same year, the Universalist General Convention assembled 
in Washington went on record in favor of the repeal of laws inter- 
fering with the prescription of contraception and recommending the 
establishment of birth control clinics wherever legally possible. In 
the spring of 1931, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, recognized as the voice of twenty-eight Protestant denomi- 
nations, including the leading ones in our country, gave qualified ap- 
proval to birth control. This was followed in the spring of 1932 by 
the action of the Commission on Health and Hygiene of the League 
of Nations in passing a resolution in favor of birth control. While 
individual members who look askance at the use of contraceptives 
can be found within the various Protestant denominations, the fact 
is all too apparent—as Father James J. Gillis, C.S.P., has pointed 
out—that the corporate mind of all these denominations looks with 
favor upon their use. The action of the Commission of the League 
of Nations was the last step in mobilizing world opinion against the 
stand of the Church and in stamping with the sanction of public 
approval the practice of birth control as conducive to the peace, 
health, and happiness of the world. 

In citing the numerous forces arrayed against us, there is no in- 
tention to imply that truth is to be determined by the counting of 
noses. The sole purpose is to disclose the influences which are fash- 
ioning the public mind in favor of this widespread social practice, 
and thereby profoundly affecting the milieu in which our people live. 
Like Fr. Gillis, Dr. John M. Cooper recognizes that as a group we 
stand isolated on this subject, while mobilized against us in the 
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struggle are such colossal and titanic forces that only time, he says, 
can tell the outcome. 
Two Social Reforms 

Dr. Clarence C. Little, former President of Michigan University, 
has on several occasions subjected the opposition of the Church to 
birth control and the sterilization of mental defectives to severe pub- 
lic criticism. He writes with rancor and vindictiveness. After mak- 
ing due allowance for these qualities, it seems probable that he but 
reflects the mind not only of the vast majority of Protestants but 
of non-Catholics generally, including the vast millions of citizens 
without religious affiliations, in his interpretation of the significance 
of the pronouncement of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

“The majority of this committee,’ he writes in Scribner’s 
Magazine, October, 1931, “recognizes two existing and growing 
social reforms. The first of these is the very practical and wide- 
spread habit on the part of intelligent and merciful people to space 
their children far enough apart to insure the best development of 
the child and the continued health of the mother. This reasonable 
and humane effort to limit the animal profligacy of the reproductive 
capacities of man is one of the chief points of difference between 
civilized peoples on one hand and savages and the lower animals on 
the other... . The second reform noted and approved in simple 
and dignified language by the Federal Council of Churches is in our 
attitude toward sexual intercourse in the married state. The report 
states that ‘these relations . . . have their source in the thought and 
purpose of God, first for the creation of human life, but also as a 
manifestation of divine concern for the happiness of those who have 


so wholly merged their lives.’ 


“This is a sensible, reasonable expression of what every happily 
married couple feels instinctively, intellectually, and morally to be 
true. It definitely and without wasting time removes the lingering 
taint of filth, obscenity, and dirt from the sexual act in man and de- 
clares it to be distinct from the animal reproductive faculty alone. 
The divergence of this point of view from that held by an hierarchy 
of celibate priests is not hard to understand. Their first-hand 
knowledge of the process concerning which they see fit to legislate 
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is, by definition, nil. They are as ill-fitted to give advice on matters 
dealing with the physiology of reproduction as complete inexperience 
can make them.” 

We cite this hostile criticism in the sole desire to face frankly and 
squarely the other side. If we are to inoculate our laity against the 
virus of our opponents, we must first of all understand the malady 
which infects them in every rank of society today. Thus, there is 
the widespread feeling on the part of non-Catholics, shared by many 
of our own laity, that we of the clergy because of our celibacy do 
not realize the moral impossibility of continued restraint, and that 
we hold self-control to be the only form of birth control recognized 
by the Church. 

This is class legislation, they allege, and is not based upon the stark 
realities of the case. A devoted and scholarly Catholic layman writes 
as follows: “There is a widespread lack of respect for the moral 
pronouncements of the clergy. Everybody knows that on such ques- 
tions as birth control the individual conscience is supplanting, even 
for Catholics, authoritative guidance. This is because married peo- 
ple tend to regard such pronouncements as class legislation.” 

Probably no one, Catholic or non-Catholic, has spoken with greater 
frankness of the tremendous defections now occurring and likely to 
continue, because of the Church’s supposed stand on this matter, 
than the scholarly Jesuit, Father C. C. Martindale of England. “I 
think,” he says, “that the frightful—TI repeat, the frightful—burden 
rightly laid on the average Catholic citizen by way of the Catholic 
doctrine concerning birth restriction tends to break down the 
allegiance of thousands whose shoulders are not exceptionally 
strong. I should not be in the least surprised to see in a century no 
Catholic country anywhere left, but strong, self-conscious suffering 
Catholic minorities in every country” (italics ours). 

Writing in the June, 1932, issue of this Review, Fr. Martindale 
again refers to the one colossal act of penance which the Church in 
this age is supposed to be asking from her laity—a penance so 
stupendous as to raise serious questions as to its observance. “I 
suppose,” he says, “that we cannot fail to remark how indulgent the 
Church has become in regard of all that might be called the peni- 
tential side of our Catholic practice. It is true that she is asking 
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from her children in this age one colossal act of ‘penance’—that is, 
that they should abstain from what all the rest of the world recom- 
mends to them, artificial birth restriction. But we can safely ask 
ourselves to what extent young men and women, when they marry, 
are going to be able all of a sudden to ‘mortify’ themselves to that 
extent, if they have never been brought up to a pretty rigid self- 
denial. Obviously it is not with the Church’s relaxations of her own 
discipline that I could dream of wishing to differ; but I am inclined 
to be anxious if ever I hear a Catholic assess our wellbeing in terms 
of ‘success’ or even statistics. In England, you hear almost ad 
nauseam of our 12,000 converts per annum, but I have to confess it 
was imposible to stir up English Catholics to take the slightest in- 
terest in the Cause of their own Martyrs.” 


In comparison with the tremendous mortification demanded of 
her laity by the Church’s alleged stand on birth control, the sacrifice 
asked of her clergy in the observance of celibacy is as child’s play. 
It is one thing to observe celibacy when living alone as a priest does. 
It is another and a frightfully more difficult thing to observe it when 
living together as husband and wife under the same roof. If from 
four to six years of training in the seminary are required to prepare 
candidates for the priesthood through daily discipline and mortifica- 
tion for their subsequent lives of celibacy, it would seem that an even 
longer period and more severe discipline would be needed to prepare 
our laity for the colossal mortification demanded of them in living as 
celibates in the married state. Untold multitudes of our laity are 
proclaiming that the colossal restraint demanded of them is out of 
all proportion to the strength of human nature and that the law is 
therefore morally impossible of observance. They contend that the 
law framed by those who have had no experience whatsoever of the 
marriage relation, does not reflect the realities of the case. 


But here we ask: have not many Catholic writers misunderstood 
and exaggerated the Church’s teaching in this very vital matter? 
Is it true that the Church holds that self-restraint or abstinence is the 
sole means by which married people may lawfully control the num- 
ber of their children, regardless of physical, social or economic cir- 
cumstances? Such a view would certainly be more rigorous than 
that taken by the Holy Father in his late Encyclical Casti Connubit, 
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where in the second section, after disposing of trial’ and “com- 
panionate” marriages, he turns to “the evil use of matrimony.” 
According to the Catholic Truth pamphlet (page 28), which merely 
reprints the officially approved English translation, we there read 
as follows: “Holy Church knows well that not infrequently one of 
the parties is sinned against rather than sinning, when for a grave 
cause he or she reluctantly allows the perversion of the right order. 
In such a case there is no sin, provided that, mindful of the law of 
charity, he or she does not neglect to seek to dissuade and deter the 
partner from sin. Nor are those considered as acting against nature 
who in the married state use their right in the proper manner, al- 
though on account of natural reasons of time or of certain defects 
new life cannot be brought forth” (italics are ours). 

Herein it is authoritatively stated that two classes of married 
people, whose number would probably embrace a large majority of 
lapsed Catholics (and possibly millions of Catholics now in bad 
faith), should not be adjudged guilty of any breach of the Catholic 
moral law: 

(1) Catholic married folk who, if they could make their wishes 
prevail with their partners, would not practise birth-control ; 

(2) Catholics who restrict their use of marriage to that “sterile 
period” in the menstrual cycle when conception is either impossible 
or extremely unlikely. 

About the sterile period much has been written of late, and good 
authorities claim that there is now overwhelming evidence assembled 
to prove that in the case of the vast majority of women this sterile 
period amounts to probably half of every menstrual cycle.* The 
practical importance of the sterile period is that, if there is any grave 
reason why further children are inadvisable (e.g., the mother’s state 
of health, poverty), nature herself provides a means of family limi- 
tation without recourse to any artificial means of birth control. 

In the Encyclical Casti Connubii, the Holy Father declares that he 
is addressing not only the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops and 
Bishops, but through them “ the whole Church of Christ, and indeed 
the whole human race” (page 2 of Catholic Truth pamphlet cited). 


8 The moral and medical aspects of this tempus ageneseos are well set forth in 
a new booklet, “The Sterile Period in Family Life,” by Very Rev. Canon Coucke 
of Bruges and Dr. James J. Walsh (Jos. F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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Consequently, it is plainly his desire that, through the clergy, the 
exact position of the Church on this most important question should 
be made clear to the whole human race. Yet, it is a fact that 
ignorance of the general public on the two points mentioned above 
has placed millions of Catholics in bad faith or has caused them to 
lapse from the Church, or at least from the use of the Sacraments. 
If, as cannot be questioned, salus animarum be the suprema lex, how 
can this situation be further tolerated in view of the teaching of the 
Pope? 

We are convinced, therefore, that, far from being untimely, the 
Pope’s Encyclical, if interpreted universally and judiciously to the 
people, would immediately counteract one of the most fertile causes 
of leakage; would make a profound impression upon non-Catholics 
when they learned of the reasonableness of the Catholic position ; and 
now that the physical evils of artificial birth control are being dis- 
covered by the medical profession (appalling increase in cases of 
cancer and serious nervous ailments among women who practise it), 
would go far towards destroying this pernicious movement. 


(To be continued in our next issue) 





THE LITURGY OF THE PASCHAL CANDLE 
By Davip Barer, O.F.M., S.T.D. 


The paschal candle is as characteristic of Eastertide as the Crib is 
of the Christmas Season. The latter represents the Saviour in a 
more or less realistic manner, the former in a symbolic manner. The 
Church rejoices in the annual commemoration of Christ’s birth; but 
in various ways she gives expression every year to still greater joy in 
commemorating the victory of Christ over sin and death. The 
paschal candle is one way of representing to the faithful the deep 
significance of the mystery of the Resurrection of Christ. 

The origin of the paschal candle must be traced to an ancient prac- 
tice of the lucernarium, of chanting a hymn of praise and thanks 
when the /ucerna or the lamp was lighted for the evening service. 
St. Basil the Great (d. 379) remarks that it did not seem proper for 
the Fathers to accept the gift of the evening light in silence, but they 
thanked God for it in the words of the ancient prayer: “We praise 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit of God.” The light was 
for the early Christians a symbol of God or of Christ, “the Light of 
light.” From the East the practice of the lucernarium was probably 
introduced into the Western Church by way of Milan at the time of 
St. Ambrose (d. 397). At least, the daily lucernarium must have 
been quite a common practice from the fourth century in Northern 
Italy, Spain and Gaul. 

One night of the year, however, was of a more solemn character 
than any other. This was the night of Holy Saturday when the 
faithful assembled for the Vigils (the Nocturnal Office), the Solemn 
Baptism and the Mass of the Resurrection. Very soon the lucer- 
narium of Holy Saturday assumed special importance and was ac- 
companied by a hymn in praise of the large candle which was lighted 
and brought to the sanctuary to furnish light for the reading of the 
lessons. The two earliest references to a laus cerei (a hymn in praise 
of the wax candle used in the Resurrection service on Holy Satur- 
day) are those of St. Jerome (d. 420) and St. Augustine (d. 430). 
The former severely criticizes the practice, principally because the 
deacons took it upon themselves to sing the praises of the candle, 
while the bishop and priest were present. From this it may be con- 
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cluded that the Church of Rome had not yet adopted the practice, 
though it was common elsewhere in the West. St. Augustine, how- 
ever, when asked to explain the ceremony of the /ucernarium before 
the Vigil of Easter, replied that the wax candle was solemnly blessed 
on account of the glorious mystery of that night, that the mystery 
of the Resurrection may be perceived in the blessing of the sanctified 
light. Thus is already indicated the beautiful symbolism of the 
paschal candle. 


Though the daily lucernarium was unknown in the Roman 
Church, the more solemn form of it before the Vigil of Easter must 
have been adopted quite early. It is not unlikely that Rome carried 
out the solemn rite of the paschal candle at the beginning of the fifth 
century, for at that time Pope Zosimus (417-418) granted the dea- 
cons of the suburban churches the permission to bless it. But did 
Rome really have this ceremony at such an early period? It is not 
certain. If the practice did exist, it must have been given up again 
later, for Roman liturgical documents of a later period do not men- 
tion it. In fact, the First Roman Ordo (end of the seventh century) 
quite clearly supposes that the practice existed in the suburban cities, 
but not in Rome itself. In the ninth century Amalarius is still silent 
about it in his description of Roman practices, though he mentions 
it as existing in the churches of France. The rite seems to have been 
resumed in Rome some time before the twelfth century, for in 1145 
it existed in the Lateran Basilica. 


In the Middle Ages there existed a widespread practice of break- 
ing up the paschal candle and distributing the pieces among the 
faithful. This took place at first soon after Easter, but later only at 
the end of Paschaltide. The blessed paschal candle is a sacramental, 
and the portions of it were regarded as such by the faithful, who 
preserved them for the purpose of obtaining God’s help against the 
attacks of the devil. 


Blessing of the Paschal Candle 


St. Augustine already mentions the practice of blessing the paschal 
candle, but we do not meet with the first formulas for blessing it 
until about a century later. Their author was Bishop Ennodius of 
Pavia (d. 521). These formulas are not merely hymns praising God 
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in His works of nature and grace, but they are also petitions that the 
paschal candle may ward off through God’s help the destructive gales 
and tempests, may be a protecting wall against the enemy, and may 
contribute to the fertility of the earth, prosperity and innocence of 
life. 

The Gelasian Sacramentary (about the seventh century) repre- 
sents another stage in the development of the practice of blessing the 
paschal candle. The formula of blessing consists of two prayers. 
The second of these is especially interesting, since it is still found in 
our liturgy of Holy Saturday. The prayer, as originally used, in- 
vokes the blessing of God upon the lighted candle (super hunc in- 
censum). When the Latin word incensum came to be used for in- 
cense, the phrase in parenthesis was changed to super hoc incensum, 
that is “upon this incense.” After this change the prayer became a 
formula for blessing the five grains of incense, which are inserted 
into the paschal candle in the form of accross. In our present liturgy 
of Holy Saturday the blessing of the grains of incense immediately 
follows the blessing of the new fire at the door of the church. After 
the procession to the sanctuary the deacon chants the Ersultet, dur- 
ing which the grains of incense are inserted in the paschal candle. 

Though a French Sacramentary of the latter half of the tenth cen- 
tury probably refers to the practice of inserting grains of incense in 
the paschal candle, it is certain that the practice existed since the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. Roman liturgical texts from that 
period clearly prescribe that five grains of incense be inserted in the 
candle in the form of a cross. This is the practice which we still 
follow at the present time. It is the outcome of a long process of 
development. At first a cross was formed upon the candle by anoint- 
ing with chrism. This practice existed in Milan and Spain, and 
probably in France. Later the anointing disappeared and a cross 
was engraved in the wax-candle or was simply made over the candle; 


in other words, in some places the person performing the blessing 
stood before the paschal candle holding in his hand a lighted candle 
and making the sign of the cross with it three times. This lighted 
candle was called the tncensum. When the word incensum came to 
signify “incense,” the sign of the cross was no longer made over the 
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paschal candle with the lighted candle (incenswm) but with grains of 
incense. 

It is questionable whether we should still speak of the blessing of 
the paschal candle. By the chanting of the Exsultet the deacon does 
not bless it, but rather offers it up to God. The E-xsultet itself is 
called the Paschale Preconium, or the Proclamation of Paschal Joy. 
It contains nothing that might indicate the blessing of the candle. 
Still, the paschal candle assumes a sacred character on account of its 
dedication to God, on account of its symbolical signification, by rea- 
son of the insertion of the grains of incense which have been pre- 
viously blessed by the priest, and lastly because it is lighted from the 
new fire which has been blessed at the beginning of the liturgy of 
Holy Saturday. 

It has been stated that a cross was engraved upon the paschal 
candle in some places. In many places the current year of Our Lord 
and the letters Alpha and Omega (the first and last letters of the 
Greek alphabet) were also inscribed. Later many other chrono- 
logical data were added to the inscription. For instance, an inscrip- 
tion on a paschal candle at Rouen as late as 1678 consists of forty- 
eight dates, such as the number of years since the creation and since 
the deluge and the years of the dedication of the cathedral and the 
consecration of the archbishop. 


The “Exsultet” 

St. Augustine already speaks of having composed a laus cerei 
(or hymn in praise of the paschal candle) in 420, but only a very 
small part of it has been preserved to posterity. The most ancient 
laus ceret that has come down to us is that of Bishop Ennodius of 
Pavia. The formula of blessing the paschal candle as contained in 
the Gelasian Sacramentary is in great part a laus cerei or eulogy. 
Our present Exsultet or Preconium Paschale is of Gallican origin, 
and is found in the Sacramentary of Bobbio and in the ancient Gal- 
lican and Gothic Missals (all from about the seventh century). 
These liturgical documents ascribe it to St. Augustine, but it 
is certain that he is not the author. Some medieval writers— 
for example, Honorius of Autun (twelfth century) and Durandus 
(d. 1296)—ascribe it to St. Ambrose. Though in its present form 
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it is not the work of the holy Archbishop of Milan, it certainly re- 
flects his spirit and imitates his style. The Exsultet was adopted by 
Rome from the Gallican Church and thus became the common prop- 
erty of the entire Western Church. 

One element of the original Exsultet, however, was eliminated 
during the course of the Middle Ages. It is the extensive eulogy 
of the bees on account of their part in the production of the wax 
from which the paschal candle is made. The praise of the bees is 
based upon an ancient belief in the virginal generation of bees, 
namely, that they produce their offspring without the assistance of 
a mate. The great Latin poet, Virgil, already gave expression to 
this popular belief in the Fourth Book of his Georgics. St. Ambrose 
repeated the legend and based upon it his comparison of Christian 
virgins with bees. Rufinus (d. 410) considers the bee as symboliz- 
ing Mary, who conceived and gave birth to Christ without impairing 
her virginity. From this application of the legend to its use in the 
liturgy of the paschal candle there is but a step. The bee produces 
the wax from which the paschal candle is made. Like the virginal 
bee, the Virgin Mary conceived in her virginal womb the God-Man 
who is symbolized by the paschal candle. Until the thirteenth cen- 
tury the eulogy of the bees constituted an important element of the 
Exsultet. Since that time only the introduction to the eulogy, a brief 
reference to the activity of the bees in producing the wax of the 
candle, has remained. 

In the Middle Ages there existed for a time in Italy the practice 
of using rolls of parchment (rotuli) for chanting the Exsultet. 
These rolls contained not only the text but also miniatures illustrat- 
ing the text. In chanting the Exsultet the deacon unrolled the parch- 
ment and allowed it to hang down in front of the ambo. From the 
miniatures the faithful could know the meaning of each part of the 
text, as it was being chanted. Such Exrsultet rolls were still in use 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Even to one who is not familiar with Latin the word E-xsultet 
would suggest the general character of this chant. As stated above, 
the Exsultet is a proclamation of paschal joy. By His victory over 
sin and death, the Risen Christ, symbolized by the paschal candle, 
appears in very truth as the Light of the World. 
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In the first part of the Exsultet the deacon bids the heavenly choir 
to rejoice because of the victory of their King; the earth, because its 
darkness has given way to the brightness of the Eternal King; 
Mother Church, because she is resplendent with this great Light. 
The deacon, as a member of the Church, now calls upon his brethren 
to beseech God to aid him by the light of grace in chanting the praise 
of the paschal candle, that is, of the Risen Christ. 


The deacon then proceeds with the principal part, which is intro- 
duced in a manner similar to the Preface of the Mass. It is meet 
and just to chant the praise of God and His only-begotten Son with 
one’s whole heart and mind. It is the Son of God who atoned for 
the sin of Adam by the shedding of His Blood. It is by the Blood 
of the same Lamb of God that the faithful are sanctified. The 
Paschal Feast commemorated the passing of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea in departing from Egypt; they were guided in their 
flight by a pillar of fire. On this same night—in ancient times the 
liturgy of Holy Saturday morning was carried out during the night 
—Christ dispelled the darkness of sin and bestowed the light of His 
grace upon those who believed in Him (for several centuries bap- 
tism was generally conferred immediately after the blessing of the 
baptismal water). On this night, too, Christ returned from Limbo 
as the conqueror of death. Wonderful, indeed, is the condescension 
of the love of God that He should deliver up His Son for the re- 
demption of His servants. Without sin there would not have been 
a redemption, there would not have been such a Redeemer. The 
night of Christ’s Resurrection is truly a blessed night, enlightened 
like the day, destroying sin and bringing to men joy and peace and 
innocence. At this point the deacon arranges the five grains of in- 
cense in the paschal candle in the form of a cross and makes an 
offering of the candle to God in the name of the Church. In chant- 
ing the glory of the paschal candle, which burns for the honor of 
God, the deacon lights it. But light may be communicated without 
any detriment to its brightness. At this point of the Exsultet other 
candles or lamps are lighted as a visible expression of the light of 
grace which is not diminished, though it is being communicated con- 
tinually to great numbers of believers. 

In conclusion, the Exsultet again points to the blessedness of this 
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night, which has robbed the Egyptians, the spiritual enemy, and hath 
enriched the Hebrews, the people of God. The deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt is a type of the Redemption of Christ. Then fol- 
lows a beautiful prayer in which the Church prays that Christ, sym- 
bolized by the paschal candle, may continually enlighten us by His 
grace; that the entire Church—clergy and faithful and especially the 
Holy Father and the bishop—may be granted peace and permanent 
paschal joy. 

The text of the Exsultet leaves no doubt concerning the general 
symbolism of the paschal candle. There is no reference, however, to 
any symbolism of the five grains of incense, which are inserted in the 
candle. Since the end of the thirteenth century the symbolism sug- 
gested by Durandus has been frequently repeated, namely, that the 
grains of incense represent the ointment brought by the holy women 
or the five wounds which Christ received on the Cross. It is really 
unnecessary to look for any symbolism for the act of inserting the 
grains of incense in the paschal candle. In view of what has been 
said above, the grains of incense previously blessed by the priest are 
inserted in the candle in the form of a cross for no other purpose 
than to consecrate it to God. This is the only sign of the cross that 
is traced upon the paschal candle. 


Use of the Paschal Candle in the Liturgy 

After the chanting of the Exsultet twelve prophecies or lessons 
from the Old Testament are read. There follows the blessing of the 
baptismal water. The clergy go in procession to the font, being pre- 
ceded by the paschal candle. Centuries ago, when baptism was con- 
ferred after the blessing of the font, the catechumens also formed 
part of the procession. Like the pillar of fire guiding the Israelites 
in their escape through the Red Sea from the bondage of the Egyp- 
tians, the paschal candle—Christ—is the light guiding all believers 
in Him through the waters of baptism out of the bondage of sin and 
Satan. 

During the blessing of the baptismal water the paschal candle 
again comes into use. The candle is dipped three times into the 
water, and at each dipping the priest calls upon the Holy Ghost to 
descend with His power upon the water and make it effective for 
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regenerating. This act may well be regarded as representing the bap- 
tism of Christ, at which the Holy Ghost descended upon Him in the 
form of a dove. His baptism prefigured our baptism and dedicated 
water as a means of the spiritual regeneration of mankind. The 
paschal candle is again employed on the Vigil of Pentecost for the 
blessing of baptismal water. 

After the blessing of the font on Holy Saturday the paschal candle 
is replaced in the large stand on the Gospel side of the sanctuary 
and remains lighted until the end of the Mass. It is prescribed that 
it be lighted for Mass and Vespers on Easter Sunday, on Monday, 
Tuesday and Saturday of Easter Week, and on all Sundays of 
Paschaltide. It is also generally lighted for all High Masses cele- 
brated during Paschaltide, except those celebrated in black or violet 
vestments. As previously indicated, the paschal candle is a continual 
reminder of the Risen Christ during this season of joy. The wax 
of the candle is a symbol of His Sacred Humanity, the wick sym- 
bolizes His Soul, and the light His Divinity. On the Feast of the 
Ascension the paschal candle is lighted before the Mass and ex- 
tinguished after the Gospel, which tells of Christ ascending into 
heaven. The extinguishing of the paschal candle symbolizes the dis- 


appearance of Christ from the midst of His disciples, as He ascended 
by His own divine power into heaven and took possession of His 
throne at the right hand of His Father. 





PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By SranisLaus Worwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Ways of Avoiding Procedure in Court 


Compromise 


As it is highly desirable that litigation be avoided among the 
faithful, the judge shall admonish the parties between whom some 
civil controversy about their own private affairs has arisen, and 
which they have taken to court to have it settled by judicial trial, to 
come to a compromise, if there appears to be some hope of a friendly 
settlement. 

The judge can satisfy this duty either before the parties are sum- 
moned to court, or when they appear for the first time in court, or 
finally at any time that he judges most opportune and effective for 
proposing a compromise. It is not, as a rule, becoming to the dig- 
nity of the judge to make the proposal personally; he should rather 
commit it to some priest, especially to one of the synodal judges 
(Canon 1925). 

When the Code speaks of avoiding court procedure by private 
settlement between the parties, it has reference to private affairs only. 
Matters which concern the public weal (e.g., questions regarding 
Sacred Orders, religious profession, matrimony, and all questions 
concerning the public sinful conduct of clergy or laity) are not sub- 
ject to private settlement, but are in the hands of the ecclesiastical 
authorities who must act according to the rules of Canon Law laid 
down for the various affairs. 

Not only the Canon Law but also the civil law favors private 
settlement of disputes concerning rights and obligations. Usually 
the laws of the State point out the manner in which such settlements 
are to be made if they are to have the same force as a final judicial 
sentence (cfr. “Practical Commentary,” II, n.1841, concerning the 
State of New York). 

The admonition of Canon Law to settle disputes by friendly agree- 
ment is based not merely on utilitarian reasons but on the very spirit 
of the Christian religion and on the teaching of St. Paul, who de- 
nounces the Christians of his time who fight about their rights before 
the civil courts as devoid of the spirit of Christ (I Cor., vi. 1-7). 
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Christian regard for justice and truth and sincerity should make it 
superfluous for Christians to fight over their rights in court. One 
should suppose that they would be willing to do towards their neigh- 
bor justice at least to the extent that after a sincere discussion of a 
matter in dispute a just and fair settlement could be reached. How- 
ever, experience teaches that many are miserably imperfect 
Christians. 


There are two ways for private settlement of disputes outlined by 
the Code, viz., compromise and arbitration. In the compromise the 
parties themselves by mutual agreement arrange the terms of settle- 
ment; in arbitration the parties agree on the men to whom the ar- 
rangement of the terms is to be committed. 


The Canon Law does not oblige the parties to come to an amicable 
settlement, but it does put an obligation on the judge to endeavor to 
persuade the parties to settle their dispute privately. The ideal Chris- 
tian way of settling disputed rights would be that reached by 
friendly settlement. In many instances, however, that is not possible 
because each of the contending parties is convinced that his view- 
point is the only true one and that the other party is mistaken, and 
nothing else remains than to get an authoritative decision concerning 
the disputed rights and obligations. The judge on whom Canon Law 
puts the obligation of endeavoring to bring the parties to a friendly 
settlement may satisfy that obligation by making the attempt to call 
them together for a private discussion of the matter, either when one 
of the parties offers the bill of complaint and before the judicial sum- 
mons to the parties are issued. He may perhaps not judge it ad- 
visable to suggest settlement out of court before the trial has be- 
gun, but may find a more opportune occasion during the trial. The 
Code suggests that the judge should not in person propose a private 
settlement to the parties, but should employ some priest for this pur- 
pose, preferably one of the synodal judges. Since it is the part of 
the judge to decree and command, not to give advice, it is not quite 
becoming that he should beg the parties to settle their dispute pri- 
vately. Moreover, there is a practical aspect to be considered. If a 
judge were to advise private settlement, the party who is unwilling 
to agree to it might later on claim that the judge was prejudiced 
against him because he did not follow his suggestion. 
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The Code does not state who is capable of making the agreement 
and arranging the terms of the private settlement. However, since 
the compromise is a contract and disposes of property or rights, it is 
evident that an agreement can be reached only by those persons who 
have contractual capacity and who have complete and independent 
right to dispose of the subject-matter of the compromise. Where- 
fore, an agent or procurator representing a party in a litigation can- 
not agree to a compromise without a special mandate of the one 
whom he represents. Pastors and others who are administrators of 
the property of an ecclesiastical legal entity and represent it in a 
lawsuit can agree to a compromise only with the observance of the 
legal formalities required for the alienation of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty and rights. In fact, Canon 1526 forbids administrators of 
ecclesiastical legal entities (parishes, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions) to enter into a lawsuit in the name of the church or institution 
without the previous written consent of the local Ordinary; and 
Canon 1527 states that acts of the administrators which exceed the 
ordinary rights of administration are invalid unless they have first 
obtained authority by written consent of the local Ordinary. Guar- 
dians and other persons who have charge over the property and 
rights of minors and persons disqualified to act for themselves in law 
are not masters of the goods and rights they hold for the benefit of 
others, and the civil law regulates the extent of their rights over such 
goods. Under the Roman Law they could not dispose of immovable 
and movable valuable property of their charges without a decree of 
the court authorizing them to that effect. Canon Law has no rule 
on this point, but ordains in general that in all contracts, with the 
exception of the rules concerning ecclesiastical goods, the rules of the 
civil law of each country are to be followed also in the ecclesiastical 
courts (cfr. Canons 1529-1543). The same is specifically stated 
concerning compromise in the following Canon: 


The rules of the civil law of the place where the compromise is 
made are to be followed unless they contravene the divine or the 
ecclesiastical law. The precepts of the subsequent Canons must also 
be observed (Canon 1926). 
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Cases in Which Compromise Is Not Admitted 
A compromise cannot validly be made in criminal cases, nor in 
civil cases in which there is question of dissolving a marriage, nor in 
matters pertaining to benefices when there is litigation about the title 
itself to a benefice, unless the legitimate authority sanctions the com- 
promise, nor in spiritual matters whenever the compromise requires 
payment by means of temporal goods. 


In the case of temporal ecclesiastical goods and of those things 
which, though annexed to the spiritual, can be dealt with apart from 
their spiritual aspect, the compromise can be made, but the formali- 
ties of law for the alienation of ecclesiastical property must be ob- 
served, if the matter is of sufficient importance (Canon 1927). 

Here we have the exceptions to the general rule permitting and 
favoring compromise in litigations. (1) As to criminal cases, we 
have explained above that the rules on compromise do not apply, be- 
cause the prosecution of offenses is entirely withdrawn from private 
authority and committed solely to the public authority. (2) The 
_ dissolution of the bond of marriage (e.g., in suits for declaration of 
nullity) is a matter which the Church cannot submit to compromise. 
If people who live in marriage are not validly married, the Church 
must insist that either they rectify the marriage, if it can be done, 
or that they separate. (3) The title to an ecclesiastical benefice can 
be granted only by the competent ecclesiastical authority ; wherefore, 
if two clergymen claim title to the same benefice, the controversy 
cannot be settled by private compromise between the contending men 
but only by the ecclesiastical judge. If, however, the ecclesiastical 
superior who has the right to confer the benefice permits the two 
contestants to come to a compromise, he is virtually conferring the 
benefice by means of the agreement made by the two. (4) In suits 
about spiritual things and rights, compromise cannot be permitted if 
in the private settlement payment by means of temporal goods is de- 
manded. It is simony and cannot be allowed by the court or by any 
human authority. (5) Ecclesiastical goods and property, when 
made a subject of litigation in the courts of the Church, may be dis- 
posed of by compromise provided the formalities of Canon Law 
concerning alienation of ecclesiastical temporal goods are observed 
when the value of the goods or rights ceded in the compromise is of 
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sufficient importance. Canons 1530-1532 contain the formalities re- 
quired for alienation. The other point mentioned in Canon 1927 
concerning temporal goods of the Church annexed to the spiritual 
(for instance, a church or a cemetery, which has become a res spiri- 
tualis, a spiritual thing, by blessing or consecration) is easily under- 
stood, for the things consecrated or blessed retain the temporal value 
which they possessed before they were dedicated to divine worship; 
wherefore, they may be treated as temporal goods provided that the 
price is not raised because of the blessing or consecration they have 
received, and provided these things are treated with the respect due 
to them because of the blessing or consecration. 


Effects of Compromise 

The effect of a compromise successfully reached is called com- 
positio or concordia (friendly settlement or agreement). The ex- 
penditures which had to be made to reach the settlement are to be 
borne in equal shares by the two parties, unless they explicitly made 
a different agreement (Canon 1928). 

As soon as the friendly agreement has been concluded, the law 
considers the controversy settled in about the same manner as if it 
had been settled by a final sentence of the court. In fact, in some re- 
spects the friendly settlement has a greater binding force than a 
judicial sentence, because there are many ways in law to attack a 
sentence, but there is ordinarily no way of setting aside a friendly 
agreement. However, such agreement is a contract, and therefore 
it may be attacked for the same reasons as an invalid or unfair con- 
tract can be attacked—for instance, because the agreement was en- 
tered into by one of the parties because of grave unjust threats of 
the other party or his agents, or because it was made through fraud 
(e.g., false testimony, documents, etc., presented by the other party), 
or because of grave accidental mistakes (e.g., in figuring certain 
sums of money), or because a church or other ecclesiastical institu- 
tion has suffered great loss, for Canon Law grants them the same 
protection as is given to minors (cfr. Canon 100, §3), and minors 
enjoy the benefit of reinstatement into the former position if they 
have been seriously injured by some transaction (cfr. Canon 1687, 


§1). 
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Compromise by Arbitration 


In order to avoid judicial litigation, the parties may also make 
an agreement by which the controversy is committed to the judg- 
ment of one or several persons, who shall decide the dispute accord- 
ing to law or deal with the affair according to the rules of equity. 
If they are to follow the rules of law, they are called arbitri; if they 
are to follow the dictates of equity, they are called arbitratores 
(Canon 1929). 

The second way in which a controversy can be settled without a 
formal trial by the court is arbitration. The litigating parties who 
want to settle their controversy by arbitration must agree on one or 
several persons to whose judgment, after due investigation, they 
agree to submit. The distinction between the two kinds of arbitra- 
tion—one where the arbitrators proceed according to the strict for- 
malities of legal trials, and the other in which they follow the rules 
of equity—is taken from the former Canon Law. The distinction 
is not of much importance, because Canon 1930 prescribes that, just 
as in the compromise, so also in arbitration the civil laws of the re- 
spective countries be observed and they perhaps do not have the two 
forms of arbitration. 


Manner of Procedure in Arbitration 


The rules of the civil law of the respective country are to be ap- 
plied to arbitration (cfr. Canon 1926), and the law of Canon 1927 
relative to the cases which are not subject to settlement by friendly 
agreement or compromise applies also to arbitration (Canon 1930). 

The civil laws on arbitration are to be followed in matters subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Church. Just as in former times the Canon 
Law adopted many rules of the Roman Civil Law, so in our times 
the Church incorporates into her own Code of Law some of the civil 
laws of the various countries. The former Canon Law simplified 
matters by adopting some laws from just one civil law source, the 
Roman Law, and making that general for the Church throughout 
the world. The ecclesiastical court had to pay attention only to the 
one set of laws, and these were unchanging as far as the Roman Civil 
Law is concerned. Now each ecclesiastical court is to follow for 
contracts, compromise and arbitration the laws of the State where 
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such contracts, etc., are made, and since the civil laws are frequently 
changed, the various new laws and amendments have to be taken into 
consideration. With our many autonomous States in the United 
States it is extremely difficult to know what laws there are on the 
matters in which the Church has adopted the civil law. The diffi- 
culties are increased by the fact that in a number of cases in contracts 
and in other affairs the Code wants its own rules followed, not those 
of the civil law. 

In reference to arbitration, the civil law of the various States 
has to be considered. There is no doubt that the civil government 
favors arbitration, for it relieves the courts of a great deal of work, 
and most courts are overcrowded with cases. Besides, a friendly 
settlement, whether by way of compromise between the litigating 
parties themselves or by their choice of several private citizens on 
whose integrity they absolutely rely, makes for peace and good will 
among the people. For the State of New York we have the laws of 
the New York Practice Act. It points out the cases in which arbitra- 
tion is not permitted, namely, when one of the parties to the litiga- 
tion is an infant or a person incompetent to manage his affairs by 
reason of lunacy, idiocy or habitual drunkenness, and in cases where 
the controversy arises respecting a claim to an estate in real prop- 
erty, in fee or for life. The act by which parties commit the settle- 
ment of the disputed right or claim to arbitrators is called a submis- 
sion, and the decision of the arbitrators is called an award. There 
are regulations concerning the written agreement, its recording, and 
the manner of procedure of the arbitrators, who, generally speaking, 
are authorized to hear testimony with the same powers as a board 
authorized by law to hear testimony. When several arbitrators are 
agreed on by the parties, they may specify whether the award is to 
be made by a majority of them or by concurrence of all. Any party 
to the submission may within the time specified by statute apply to 
the court for an order confirming the award made by the arbitrators. 
If the court grants the order for confirmation, judgment is entered 
on the judgment-roll; it has the same effect as a judgment in an 
action, and an order of execution can be obtained from the court. 
The New York Practice Act grants an appeal from the award in the 
same manner as appeal from a judgment in an action. 
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Persons Excluded from the Office of Arbitrators 

The office of arbiter cannot validly be held by lay persons in eccle- 
siastical cases, nor by persons excommunicated or marked with in- 
famy by a declaratory or condemnatory sentence; religious should 
not accept the office of arbiter without permission of their superior 
(Canon 1931). 

Though the Church adopts the civil law of the various countries 
or states on arbitration and prescribes that the ecclesiastical courts 
follow the regulations of the civil law, she has nevertheless some spe- 
cial rules that she wants observed in preference to the civil law. Con- 
cerning arbitration, the special rules are contained in Canon 1931. 
They have reference to the persons that may be chosen as arbitrators 
by the parties. (1) Lay persons may not be chosen as arbitrators in 
ecclesiastical cases. If, for instance, two ecclesiastical corporations 
have some litigation about property, contracts, etc., and the contend- 
ing parties are willing to settle the controversy by arbitration, the 
men they choose for the settlement of their differences must be 
clerics. The reason for this rule seems to be the fact that the arbitra- 
tors have quasi-judicial powers, a certain kind of jurisdiction, and 
the Church does not confer jurisdictional powers on lay persons. (2) 
Persons excommunicated by an ecclesiastical court and persons 
marked with infamy by sentence of an ecclesiastical court are deemed 
unworthy to hold the office of arbitrators. (3) Religious, including 
all who have made even temporary vows in a religious organization, 
are forbidden to accept the office of arbitrator without the permission 
of their superior. The permission is not required under pain of 
nullity of the appointment or choice of the religious as arbitrator, 
as is evident from the words of the text of Canon 1931. The imme- 
diate local superior can grant the permission, because the Code speaks 
of permission of the superior of the religious and does not restrict 
that right to the major superior. 


In former times there were countries in which the settlement of 
civil cases of Christians, not only of the clergy and of religious 
organizations, could be settled in the ecclesiastical courts by conces- 
sion of the civil government. While the Church legitimately claims 
jurisdiction over spiritual affairs and those temporal affairs which 
are so intimately connected with spiritual affairs that her authority 
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and freedom in that sphere would otherwise be nugatory, she does 
not have nor claim jurisdiction in the purely temporal affairs of the 
Christian laity. Emperor Constantine the Great is said to have given 
the Catholic Church jurisdiction in civil cases of the Christian laity 
by two constitutions published in the years 321 and 331. Concern- 
ing these Wernz-Vidal say that the authenticity of the said constitu- 
tions was denied by some historians but that in more recent times the 
genuineness of them was proved by Haemel, a Protestant writer, and 
by others to such an extent that the question is considered fully 
settled (“De Processibus,” n. 678). The litigants had the option 
between the ecclesiastical and the civil court. Under the law of Con- 
stantine the bishop’s court got jurisdiction even if only one of the 
parties applied to his court for a decision; under the law of the Em- 
perors Honorius (in 398) and Arcadius (in 408), the consent of 
both contending parties to have the bishop settle their differences was 
required in order that the bishop have jurisdiction. The Code of 
Canon Law (cfr. Canon 120) demands that both civil and criminal 
cases against clerics be brought before the ecclesiastical judge, unless 
the Holy See has made other arrangements for particular places, as 
is usually done in the agreements or concordats between the Holy 
See and the Government of countries which give official recognition 
to the Catholic Church. Ifa cleric or a Catholic lay person wants to 
sue a cleric in the civil court (e.g., on some contract or some debt), 
the Church requires that the plaintiff ask the permission of the local 
Ordinary of the diocese where the suit is to be brought. The local 
Ordinary should first of all try to get the parties to come to a friendly 
agreement, but, if that is not practicable, the Ordinary is directed by 
the Code not to refuse permission especially when the plaintiff is a 
lay person, unless there is a just and grave reason for refusing such 
permission (cfr. Canon 120, §2). In the United States of America 
the Catholic Church as such has no official recognition from the Gov- 
ernment, nor is the privilege of the ecclesiastical forum for the clergy 
recognized. Nevertheless, Catholics who want to sue a cleric or a 
religious (who participate in the privileges of the clergy) in the 
civil courts are as a matter of conscience bound to request permission 
from the local Ordinary because of the regulation of Canon Law. 
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Refusal to Submit the Controversy to Compromise or Arbitration 

If the parties do not agree on a friendly settlement nor on arbitra- 
tion, their controversy must be settled by formal trial according to 
the procedure outlined in the First Section of Book IV (Canon 
1932). 

In all controversies between private individuals that come before 
the ecclesiastical courts, the judge is required by Canon Law first to 
try to induce the parties to come to a friendly agreement by either 
compromise or arbitration. If they are not willing, the formal 
canonical trial must be instituted. The question may be asked 
whether the parties may change their decision after they have agreed 
on certain men to act as arbitrators and the men have accepted the 
office; furthermore, whether the decision of the arbitrators can be 
set aside if one of the parties or perhaps both are dissatisfied with the 
decision. 

Under the former Canon Law concerning arbitration, the Roman 
Civil Law was to be followed, with some modifications introduced by 
Canon Law. If the parties by mutual consent agreed to revoke the 
authority of the arbitrators, the arbitration was cancelled, but one of 
the parties could not without the consent of the other refuse arbitra- 
tion because of the agreement made with the other party. After the 
decision had been given, there were certain specified reasons for which 
the party who claimed unfairness or injustice of the decision could 
appeal to the court which would have tried the case if no arbitrators 
had been agreed upon. Under the law of the Code, one has to con- 
sult the law of the respective State on arbitration to know whether 
the parties can recede from the agreement to arbitrate their case and 
what legal remedy they have against the decision of the arbitrators. 








LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BenepicTINE Monks oF BuckFAst ABBEY 


VII. The Blessing of the Oils on Maundy Thursday 
(Concluded ) 


It is not often that the Roman Church displays so much pomp and 
splendor as she does in the gorgeous ritual of the blessing of the 
Oils on Maundy Thursday. A brief description of the ceremony 
and an analysis, even though a summary one, of the sublime prayers 
that enhance and accompany it, cannot fail to help towards a better 
understanding and appreciation of the mystic virtue of elements 
singled out by the Church for purposes so ineffably above and beyond 
their natural properties. 

The moment chosen for the blessing of the oils is the second half 
of the Canon of the Mass—the one Mass of Maundy Thursday. 
Apart from other considerations, this fact alone points to the impor- 
tance of the function, for it is an almost universal rule that all the 
more important blessings and consecrations (such as that of a bishop, 
a church, an altar, the ordination of the higher ranks of the clergy, 
religious professions, nuptial blessing, and so forth) take place dur- 
ing the course of the Sacrifice. 

As soon as the bishop has concluded the Nobis quoque peccatoribus 
and before the words Per quem hec omnia, etc., he leaves the altar 
and takes his seat at the head of a table which has been placed within 
the sanctuary. Why was this particular moment chosen for the 
blessing of the oils? The answer is that at an early period it was 
the custom, immediately before the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, 
to place on the altar, in order that they might be blessed by the priest, 
various gifts of fruit, bread, wine and such objects. The only re- 
minder or survival of this ancient practice is the words pronounced 
by the celebrant: Per quem hec omnia, Domine, semper bona creas, 
etc., for there are no longer any goods or fruits upon the altar apart 
from the bread and wine which since the consecration have become 
the Body and Blood of Christ. Thus it comes about that the familiar 
words become more immediately significant on Maundy Thursday 
than on any other day of the year, at least in the Mass during which 
the oils are consecrated. 
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In the sacristy three vessels have been prepared containing respec- 
tively the oil of the sick, the oil of the catechumens and the sacred 
chrism. The latter is contained in a vessel of richer workmanship, 
and is the object of special reverence. For the function, in addition 
to the ordinary ministers required for a Pontifical High Mass, the 
bishop is supported by seven subdeacons, seven deacons and twelve 
priests arrayed in the vestments of their respective orders. The oil 
of the sick is the first to be blessed. At the bidding of the arch- 
deacon it is fetched from the sacristy by a subdeacon. The ritual 
used is of comparative simplicity. Time was when the blessing of 
the oil of the sick was not exclusively reserved for this day, nor was 
it an exclusively episcopal function, since St. James in his proclama- 
tion of the Sacrament says that, if anyone is sick, let him call in 
the priests and let them anoint him with oil—presumably blessed 
by themselves as is done in the East to this day. The prayers of 
consecration enumerate the various virtues of this oil. The pontiff 
prays that the anointing therewith may procure health of mind and 
body, relief from every pain and infirmity. As soon as the blessing 
is concluded, the subdeacon escorted by two acolytes carries the 
vessel of the oil of the sick back to the sacristy, whilst the bishop 
returns to the altar and proceeds with the Mass up to the Com- 
munion. When he has taken the Precious Blood, he purifies his 
fingers in a chalice distinct from that of the Mass, and leaving the 
altar returns to his place at the table in the sanctuary. The arch- 
deacon now calls out: Oleum ad Sanctum Chrisma; adding imme- 
diately: Olewm Catechumenorum. When the bishop has put incense 
in the thurible and blessed it, the seven subdeacons, the seven dea- 
cons and the twelve priests repair to the sacristy whence they bring 
back, in a stately procession, the two vessels containing the above- 
mentioned oils. In the meantime the choir sings a magnificent hymn 
composed in the sixth century by St. Venantius Fortunatus, Bishop 
of Poitiers, the same to whom we owe that inspiring canticle of the 
Christian warrior, Verilla regis prodeunt. After each strophe 
the choir repeats the refrain: 


O Redemptor, sume carmen 
Temet concinentium. 





| 
| 
. 
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Fortunatus’ hymn celebrates the virtues of the oil that is being 
blessed. It deserves to be better known than it is, hence we give the 
text with a literal prose translation : 





Audi judex mortuorum 
Una spes mortalium, 
Audi voces proferentum 
Donum pacis previum. 


Arbor foeta alma luce 

Hoc sacrandum protulit ; 
Fert hoc prona presens turba 
Salvatori szculi. 


Stans ad aram imo supplex 
Infulatus pontifex 
Debitum persolvit omne 
Consecrato chrismate. 


Consecrare tu dignare, 
Rex perennis patriz, 

Hoc olivum, signum pacis, 
Jura contra demonum. 


Hear, O Judge of the dead, 
Thou only hope of mortals, 
Hear their voices, as they offer 
The gift that signifies peace.* 


A tree that grew in a genial clime 

Yielded what we present for con- 
secration : 

The suppliant crowd here before 
thee 

Brings it to the feet of the 
world’s Saviour. 


Standing, a suppliant, at the altar 
The mitred pontiff 

Discharges his whole debt? 

By consecrating the chrism. 


Deign to consecrate, 

Thou king of everlasting glory, 
This oil, emblem of life 

And victory over the devil. 


il 

When the procession has reached the sanctuary, the bishop forth- 
with proceeds to consecrate the chrism. One of the clergy in the pro- 
cession has carried into the sanctuary a small vessel containing some 
balsam. This fragrant substance is the object of the first blessing, 
in the course of which the bishop describes it as “hance odoriferam 
sicci corticis lacrymam quz felicis virge profluendo sudorem sacerdo- 
talis nos opimat unguento’”—that is to say, chrism is in a special 
manner the oil of the priesthood, and its value is yet further en- 
hanced when the fragrant tears of a blessed tree are mingled with it. 
When he has blessed the balsam, the pontiff mixes part of it with a 


1 The fruit of the olive tree yields the oil blessed to-day. An olive branch is an 
emblem of peace. 
_ 2 The bishop does his duty, his highest in fact, by consecrating the chrism which 
is to become a means of such choice graces for the Christian people. 
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small quantity of oil taken from the vessel that is to contain the 
chrism. A beautiful prayer points out that this mixture of oil and 
balsam is a mystical image of the union that obtains between the god- 
head and the manhood of Christ and the fullness of the Holy Ghost 
who anointed this blessed humanity “with the oil of gladness above 
His fellows” (Ps. xliv). Then the pontiff breathes three times, in 
the form of a cross, over the vessel of the chrism, without saying 
anything. The twelve priests also do in like manner after him. 
This being ended the bishop begins the exorcism of the oil whereby 
it is withdrawn from the incursions and the trickeries of Satan and 
his hosts (omnis virtus adversarii, omnis virtus diaboli, omnisque 
incursio et omne phantasma Satane eradicetur et effugetur a te), 
so that, by the virtue of the Holy Ghost, it may receive power to be- 
stow the adoption of sons upon those that are to be anointed with it. 
As all the more solemn blessings and consecrations of the Church 
are distinguished by a Preface, the blessing of the oils could hardly 
be an exception to the rule. Our Preface is an outstanding example 
of the lyrical enthusiasm and the aptness of phrasing with which the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church is able to celebrate the mighty mys- 
teries of the supernatural order. It has often been stated in the 
course of these Liturgical Notes that a Preface is in reality only a 
long Collect. It is longer, more detailed, couched in more stately 
language and sung according to a more elaborate melody than the one 
used for the brief, terse Collect. Nevertheless, for all these differ- 
ences the Preface is subject to the same laws as the Collect; that is, 
it invariably follows this plan: first there is an address to God the 
Father, almighty and everlasting; then follows a development, more 
or less detailed, of the mystery or the feast commemorated or of the 
special occasion or object for which the faithful have come together ; 
lastly, there is a supplication that God would grant us the graces 
peculiar to the feast, or that He would be pleased to bless and conse- 
crate the elements that are offered to Him (such as water or oil, as 
the case may be), and grant to us the spiritual favors typified by the 
material things blessed by the Church. The prayer concludes some- 
times with a kind of doxology and still more frequently with the for- 
mula with which all Collects end: Per Christum Dominum nostrum. 
The Preface is invariably addressed to the first Person of the 
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Blessed Trinity. The very first clause of our Preface takes us back 
to the beginning of the world when, at the Creator’s bidding, divers 
plants and shrubs sprang up from the earth, among them the tree 
that was to bear the fruit which yields the rich oil destined to be- 
come the sacred chrism. Enlightened by the spirit of prophecy, 
David knew the mysteries (sacramenta) of divine grace; hence he 
was able to foretell that our faces were to be gladdened with oil 
(ut exhilaret faciem in oleo, Ps. ciii, 15). After the deluge the dove 
sent forth by Noe returned to the ark bearing a branch of the tree 
that symbolizes peace, but this symbolism becomes even plainer when, 
the waters of Baptism having washed away our sins, the unction of 
this oil renders our brow joyful and serene. Reference is likewise 
made to the anointing of Aaron and to the baptism of Our Lord in 
the Jordan when the Holy Ghost came down upon Him and the 
Father’s voice openly acknowledged Him as His only-begotten Son 
in whom He was well pleased. In this way, so the Preface tells us, 
the true meaning of David’s prophecy was revealed whereby he had 
foretold that the Messiah was to be anointed “with the oil of glad- 
ness above His fellows.” After this first part (that is, the expository 
section), the Preface passes on to a touching supplication on behalf 
of those who, on issuing from the baptismal font, were to receive 
the unction of the holy chrism. The Church prays that the very 
virtue of the Holy Ghost may be mingled with this holy oil through 
the operation of Jesus Christ, from whom this sacred element derives 
its name of chrism: “May the catechumens, in accordance with the 
nature and virtue of this Sacrament, become endowed with a royal, 
priestly and prophetic dignity, and may they be clad with the robe 
of incorruption so that this oil may prove to such as have been 
born of water and the Holy Ghost the chrism of salvation, to the end 
that they may become partakers of everlasting life and heavenly 
glory!” 

At the conclusion of this inspiring prayer the bishop pours the 
mixture of oil and balsam which is on the paten into the vessel con- 
taining the chrism. Whilst doing so, he prays as follows: “May this 
mixture of liquids become for all who are anointed with it a pro- 
pitiation and a saving protection!” 

The pontiff thereupon salutes the holy chrism with the thrice-re- 
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peated salutation : Ave sanctum chrisma. The twelve priests now ap- 
proach in their turn and perform this threefold salutation, genuflect- 
ing at each separate salutation. After the third salutation they rev- 
erently kiss the edge of the vessel containing the chrism, as the bishop 
has done before them. 


The blessing of the oil of the catechumens follows immediately. 
In contrast with the foregoing it is a very modest rite. It begins, as 
all blessings begin, with an exorcism the wording of which deserves 
special attention. It shows plainly the clear and sure knowledge the 
Church possesses of the wiles and snares of Satan. She is well 
aware that the devil is ever bent on hurting us, chiefly by infesting 
and, as it were, poisoning the naturally innocent and harmless ele- 
ments that minister to our needs and comforts. The second prayer 
insists on the marvellous supernatural effects destined to flow from 
the oil that receives her consecration. She pleads for her new-born 
children that by this unction God would “grant to them purity of 
mind and body so that, if some stains still cling to them from a for- 
mer contact with these hostile spirits, they may now be washed away 
by the contact of this consecrated oil. May there be no room here 
for these wicked spirits; may the rebel powers have no license to 
hurt; may those that lie in ambush be no longer permitted to remain 
in hiding! But as Thy servants come to the faith and are about 
to be cleansed by the operation of the Holy Ghost, may the element 
of this unction promote that salvation which they are to receive 
through a new and heavenly birth in the Sacrament of Baptism!” 


The prayer ended, the pontiff salutes the oil of the catechumens as 
he had saluted the chrism, and the twelve priests do likewise. At 
the conclusion of the veneration of the holy oils both the chrism and 
the oil of the catechumens are solemnly escorted back to the sacristy 
by the aforesaid priests, deacons and subdeacons. In the meantime 
the remainder of Fortunatus’ noble hymn is sung, the strophes being 
interspersed with the refrain O Redemptor, etc. 


Ut novetur sexus omnis That both sexes may be renewed 
Unctione chrismatis : By the unction of the chrism: 
Ut sanetur sauciata That the wound inflicted on 
Dignitatis gloria: man’s dignity 


May be healed: 
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Lota mente sacro fonte 
Aufugantur crimina: 
Uncta fronte sacrosancta 
Influunt charismata. 


Corde natus ex Parentis, 
Alvum implens Virginis, 
Presta lucem, claude mortem 
Chrismatis consortibus. 


Sit hzc dies festa nobis, 
Seculorum szculis : 

Sit sacrata digna laude, 
Nec senescat tempore. 


When the soul is cleansed in the 
sacred font 

Sin is driven away: 

When the forehead is anointed 

Most precious gifts are bestowed. 


O thou, only-begotten of the 
Father, 

Son also of the Virgin: 

Give light, free from death 

Those who partake of the chrism. 


Let this be a festal day for us 

Throughout the course of the 
ages: 

Let it be a holy and blessed day 


And may it not grow old with 
time. 


Thus ends one of the most beautiful and impressive rites of the 
Catholic Church—a rite fragrant with many a reminiscence of the 
early centuries. As early as the pontificate of Pope Gelasius, 
Maundy Thursday had three Masses assigned to it, one being the 
Missa chrismalts for the blessing of the oils, the second that at which 
the public penitents were reconciled, and the third the Missa ad Ves- 
perum, which was said in the evening in memory of the Last Supper 
and the institution of the Holy Eucharist. 

When all is over, the bishop takes his place on the faldstool and 
admonishes the priests to keep careful watch over the oils that have 
been consecrated with so much display of ecclesiastical pomp. He 
then adds a warning that may appear strange at first sight, to the 
effect that on no account must they hand over these oils to any per- 
son whatsoever, under pretext of medicine or magic and sorcery 
(nulli sub pretextu medicine vel maleficii tradere presumant). The 
caution so solemnly given reveals the fact that there were times when 
even the holy oils were used for profane or rather for superstitious 
purposes. It need hardly be added that in these days the warning is 
little more than a survival of ancient observance, for there is more 
than one such reminiscence of bygone days in the Pontifical and the 
Ritual of Holy Church. 











MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
By Paut E. Campse.t, A.M., Lirt.D. 


There is a growing conviction that the study of geography is not 
accorded its rightful place in the school curriculum. After the stu- 
dent passes from the elementary school he may never hear the sub- 
ject mentioned. The college and the high school alike disregard it. 
It is with difficulty that school administrators can be cajoled into a 
discussion of a possible need for geography in the secondary school 
or the college. Impressed with the correlation necessarily existing 
between geography and history, a research student recently ad- 
dressed a questionnaire to fifty graduate students who had qualified 
for the degree of Ph.D. in history. In answer to a question about 
the extent of their geographical studies, only one in fifty professed 
to have done any reading in the field of geography. The same in- 
difference about the science above the elementary level seems almost 
universal. Political science and sociology give it but scant attention. 
Students in courses of finance or business administration look upon 
economic geography as mere erudition and of no practical value. In 
reality, economic geography is a vital background course for stu- 
dents of political or business science. But students generally are 
fact-mongers, eager for professional preparation, and in their ner- 
vous haste can spare no time for mere background work. 

No student of education can deny that a knowledge of geography 
—especially in this our day when the nations of the world have been 
brought into such close intercommunication—is a necessary part of 
a general education. The college of arts cannot prepare its students 
as world-citizens without a general course in world geography. 
There are those who claim that such a course is of equal importance 
with the English course. In the case of the great majority of stu- 
dents who go no further than the secondary school, a high school 
cultural course in geography prepares them for efficient citizenship 
and helps in the achievement of other aims of secondary education. 

Geography, in the modern acceptation of the term, is the study of 
man in relation to his natural environment. One of its chief func- 
tions in the elementary school is to help children visualize the world 
in which they live. It cannot rest content with the mere imparting 
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of information. The student does not become a geographer by 
amassing and regurgitating facts. The teacher of geography has a 
proper regard for the fund of geographical information with which 
every child is equipped in a greater or less degree when entering 
school. He encourages the child to add to that fund of informa- 
tion through study and investigation in school and out of school, 
and leads him to assimilate geographical knowledge in such a way 
as to realize the accepted geographical objectives. 

The school helps the pupil organize all his information from what- 
ever source towards a better understanding of man in relation with 
nature and of nature in relation with man’s ends. It is more im- 
portant to develop the ability to interpret geographical facts and 
relationships than to impart information. True, any geography 
course must be developed in a manner that will enable the student 
to use and apply his lesser skills in such interpretation in the develop- 
ment of greater skills. This means that the successive steps in the 
course must presuppose, use and develop the student’s apperceptive 
background. 


This enunciation of principles may appear to be a truism. But in 
the consideration of the development of the study of geography in 
the elementary schools of our country we find many glaring defects. 
The science itself is one of gradual development and the school text- 
book has followed the science. At first geography was little more 
than mere cartography, helpful to the mariner and the historian. 
In the next step geography attempted a description of the earth, but 
with emphasis on earth forms, not on relationships between earth 
forms and life. Later the science considered the earth as the home 
of man, thus introducing the human element. The commercial and 
the industrial aspects of geography were later developments. The 
importance of the study of the relationships of facts with life, with 
industry, with commerce, began to be felt. Modern geography was 
the result. Today geography is no longer merely a vast collection of 
unrelated facts about things on the earth. It is rather the scientific 
study of relationships between man and the earth on which he lives. 
It must treat of men as related to the natural and geographic facts of 
their environment in themselves and in relation with others in the 
various environments of the world. 
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School geography in the modern sense began to function in the 
schools about 1870. It is dangerous to speak of any of the older 
authorities as the first school geographer. Ancient records may re- 
veal that you have made a mistake in assigning this honor to any 
one person. But a place of honor among early geographers must 
be given to Thomas Hutchins (1730-1789), whose works in turn 
formed the basis for the famous American Geography of Jedidiah 
Morse. For the first seven decades of our national existence the 
Morse geographies were standard. The works of Morse, father and 
son, did not occupy the field alone. Dwight in 1795, Scott in 1807, 
Goldsmith in 1811, and Willets in 1819 published geographies in- 
tended for general instruction and for school use. These old books 
presented much of the philosophy of teaching geography that is re- 
tained today, but there were defects, particularly in the organization 
of material and in the grading of difficulties. Pompous, stilted in- 
troductory paragraphs certainly gave the student little hope of fu- 
ture delight in the course. The opening chapter presented the earth 
as a globe, followed this with a discussion of climate and the forms 
of land and water, and treated at great length of the discovery and 
settlement of the continent. Much that properly belongs to history 
was thus included. These early geographies had a proper regard for 
the importance of maps. “Maps are the most important written 
language of geography,” was a principle universally conceded in 
these early textbooks. Usually the authors gave the major portion 
of their works to a consideration of the United States, but they 
sought to teach that mankind is one great family and to promote 
social intercourse and mutual happiness. Certainly there was less 
demand for a world view than in our day when the radio, the tele- 
graph and the airplane have brought all parts of the world into close 
intercommunication. 

The books of that day were fact-heavy and sometimes dabbled in 
a number of sciences. Hart in 1824 deplored the inclusion of botany 
and chemistry, agriculture and geology, history and theology, in a 
book whose title claimed that it was a geography. Willard in 1826 
and Woodbridge in 1832 gave the American teacher a much simpli- 
fied textbook with a superior form of presentation. They stressed 
the feasibility of journey geography, and Woodbridge gave a new 
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emphasis to physical geography. Pictures of terror, horror and 
violence added a morbid interest to the book, but there were few pic- 
tures whose study aided in the formation of geographic concepts. 
One critic has said that these early books were very religious, but 
the only evidence adduced is that the author in his tract on Asia 
makes mention of the Garden of Eden, the Deluge, the birth of 
Christ and the spread of the Gospel. But this flavor may be dis- 
tinctly religious to a modern secular educator, who is accustomed to 
the law- 
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circumlocutions such as “the architect of the universe, 
giver of nature,” in textbooks that fear to mention the name of God. 

The geographies of the fifties introduced commercial geography, 
and in the following decade physical geography received a new em- 
phasis. This emphasis continued for a generation. The writer re- 
members the thrill he received when promoted from the elementary 
geography class to the study of physical geography, the graduate 
course in grade school geography. The introduction of the two- 
cycle concentric plan is ascribed to Warren in 1866. The topical 
method with regard for causal relations and the type-study method 
made geography textbooks approach gradually the modern standard 
of excellence. About the end of the century, perhaps with the Tarr 
and McMurry series in 1900, the human and life aspects of 
geography came into the ascendant. The physical must remain the 
basis of our study of geography, but the study is of much more 
value when the human side is given adequate consideration. Geog- 
raphy cannot be made a purely social subject, but the study of human 
relationships achieves the highest purpose of the science. Despite a 
modern tendency to fuse geography, history and civics into a single 
course in social science, we must admit that much geography has 
little relationship with history. Reduction to the status of social 
science makes geography fragmentary. We may not forget that 
geography is a natural science as well as a social science. It occu- 
pies a middle ground, and from this coign of vantage must interpret 
the relations between human activities and the physical environment. 
The conclusion of Doctor Reeder in the Thirty-Second Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education is that “geog- 
raphy cannot best be taught in utter isolation from other school sub- 
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jects; geography, however, represents a distinct point of view that 
warrants for the subject a specific period in the program of studies.” 

The determination of aims and objectives in our teaching of 
geography must be our guiding star. The aim of yesteryear seemed 
to be to make the child an arsenal of facts, an animated gazetteer. 
Unfortunately this aim controlled the work of teachers who pro- 
fessed to be guided by higher aims in their teaching. Frequently 
the problem study method—designed to achieve the highest objec- 
tives—degenerated in the hands of unskilled teachers into a vehicle 
for imparting facts classified under the six traditional topics. These 
teachers began honestly with the statement of a problem, but they 
solved the problem with nothing more than the information usually 
included under these topics. These six topics—location, surface, cli- 
mate, products, transportation and leading cities—were in the organi- 
zation of many courses of study the minimum essentials. The fu- 
tility of a study of numerous political divisions in this manner is 
self-evident. The student’s mind is surfeited with mere informa- 
tion, and one item beclouds another. The average number of politi- 
cal divisions in the standard geography textbook of a generation ago 
was eighty; when this is multiplied by six, we have a total of 480 
topics. In the two-cycle plan we reach the staggering figure of 960 
topical studies. 


In such a topical avalanche little detail can be given. There is lit- 
tle meat to hide the bones of the skeleton of facts, a skeleton that 
terrifies the student. His work is difficult and uninteresting, and he 
dreads the second-cycle study as dreary repetition. He is using a 
formula that ignores the individuality of his subject and his own 
individuality. The net result is very little knowledge of any politi- 
cal division and a general confused picture wherein likenesses and 
differences cancel one another. The topics rivet attention on physi- 
cal facts, not on the relation of people to these facts. The plan is 
extremely academic and produces at best only a walking encyclo- 
pedia. Geography thus taught is non-human; it may tell where peo- 
ple live, but it does not tell how they live. 

The enunciation of the major objective of geography will enable 
us to apply the remedies that are necessary. Professor Thralls, 
writing in the Journal of the National Education Association (Octo- 
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ber, 1932), tells us that the major objective of geographic instruc- 
tion is to help in the development of the child through giving him a 
knowledge of the interrelations existing between man and his natu- 
ral environment in specific regions. The major objective thus stated 
proves the futility of the method discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs. 

Geography must be made functional; it must treat of the activities 
of a people in relation to their environment. The course of study 
properly emphasizes problems of human interest, and organizes in- 
struction around the solution of questions vital to geography, to 
people, and to young people in particular. The teacher leads the 
student in attacking these problems in the approved manner of the 
problem method and resolutely prevents the solution gravitating into 
the groove of the six traditional topics. If sacrosanct minimum es- 
sentials are crushing the life out of the study of geography, we must 
revise the minimum essentials. In a word, geographic instruction 
demands deliverance from the domination of a formula. 


The political division plan ignores the human element in geog- 
raphy. We may find with McMurry that community life is the best 
general unit. There are conservative teachers who cling to a study 
of the world by industries as the superior plan, but this plan in prac- 
tice has a tendency to revert to the political division unit, that is, 
industries are studied under the name of the country in which they 
predominate. McMurry advocates community life as the general 
unit and suggests two subdivisions: city and village community life. 
The village form is the simpler and is first proposed. Physical 
features, such as location, surface, etc., merit treatment only when 
they play a part in the lives of the people. A rigid topic treatment 
divorces them from the lives of the people. He advocates the type- 
study plan. The study of a type gives concreteness in presentation 
and lends a vivid interest to the subject studied. It respects the in- 
dividuality of both student and subject. The studied type lends it- 
self to comparison with other regions having a similar geographic 
personality. 

This technical phrase, geographic personality, may not withstand 
a strict philosophical analysis, but its use is happy in a science that 
now stresses the human element. Geographic personality of a coun- 
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try may be defined, writes Uttley in the Thirty-Second Yearbook, 
as “a generalization of human activities in relation to natural en- 
vironment, so stated that it is distinctly individual to that country 
and cannot be applied to any other country.” In a word, geographic 
personality is the sum of the individuating adjustments to environ- 
ment that give a country a character of its own. 


The pupil proceeds through a study of types of gradually increas- 
ing complexity. The course of study grades the various units ac- 
cording to difficulty and social importance to the individual pupil. 
The New York Course of Study (1928) takes the home community 
as a concrete and effective introduction. Simple world geography 
follows this. The young pupil studies types of primitive peoples in 
various geographic environments and develops a worldwhole inter- 
est. The recent Pennsylvania Course of Study in Geography spe- 
cifies basal understandings concerning the local district as the sub- 
ject-matter of geography in the third grade. Few authorities specify 
a separate period of geography in the first three grades. The Thirty- 
Second Yearbook tells us that the curriculum for this period of a 
child’s life is characterized by the study of rich, varied, and interest- 
ing units of child experience. In the fourth grade the Pennsylvania 
course presents the study of types of people in low latitude, middle 
latitude and high latitude regions. The purpose is to give the pupil 
an initial world-concept. In the subsequent grades the major portion 
of the subject-matter is taken up with a regional study of continents. 
Fifth grade geography aims to give the pupil an understanding of 
the geographic individuality of the United States. North America is 
commonly the first continent to be studied, but the others follow in 
various sequences. 

In the Pennsylvania course the sixth grade pupil studies the 
European countries, the various homelands and outlying areas with 
the exception of the British Isles. The work of the seventh grade 
is presented in four large units: the British Empire in all its parts, 
including Australia and a recall or review of Canada and Newfound- 
land; Africa as a whole with special attention to the independent 
countries and a recall of European-controlled areas; Asia as a whole 
with emphasis upon China, Japan and the Near East; and finally, 
Latin America in two great divisions, Middle America and South 
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America. In the eighth grade there is a large measure of agreement 
in presenting the United States in its world relations through a study 
of resources, industries, commodities, or of chosen problems of 
worldwide interest. An attempt is finally made to unify geographic 
concepts and give the pupil an international understanding through 
a study of the relations of the United States with other nations. 

Further study may reveal a need for added revision of the course 
of study. New discoveries in the science of geography may evolve 
new principles and demand new vocabularies. Geography is 
dynamic, not static. At best the textbook is but a guide to teacher 
and pupil. It must be supplemented; teacher and pupil must have 
a knowledge of geographic tools and the ability to secure geographic 
information through the use of these tools. 

The study of geography must enable the student to adapt himself 
to his own environment and to think at the same time in terms of the 
lives of people elsewhere in the world. The study of life activities 
in the light of the physical controls found in the respective regions 
of the world gives him an insight into what men do—teaches him, 
namely, why they act as they do. He gets away from a spirit of 
narrow nationalism and learns to respect and value the contribution 
that other peoples have made to the culture and progress of the 
world. His pride is chastened when he learns of the superiority of 
the inferior races in certain skills, as, for instance, the Bushman’s 
mastery of the boomerang and the Eskimo’s marvellous dexterity in 
handling his skillfully made boat. The fellowship of common ac- 
tivity and interest that the student discovers among the peoples of 
the world begets in him a spirit of sympathy. He desires to under- 
stand them better when he learns that they do and act precisely as he 
would do and act if placed in their circumstances. Geography should 
make the student a better world-citizen through its demonstration of 
a truth that the Catholic student first learns from the pages of reve- 
lation—that all men are brothers. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Are the Blessed Ashes to Be Put on the Headwear of Women or 
on the Forehead? 


Question: Ash Wednesday just past has occasioned the question whether 
the blessed ashes should be put on the forehead of women in the form of 
a cross or whether they should be strewn on the headgear. The practice 
in the various parishes seems to vary and your correspondent desires to 
know whether the rubrics or some official declaration say anything on this 
point. PAROCHUS. 


Answer: The question is practical, especially in the case of 
Religious Sisters whose head or forehead is all covered, there be- 
ing no possibility of even marking a cross with the blessed ashes on 
the forehead. The rubrics of the Missal where the blessing and dis- 
tribution of the ashes is spoken of have no details, but merely say 
that they are put on the head without mentioning the form of the 
cross. The Memoriale Rituum of Pope Benedict XIII directs : “The 
ashes are to be put on the head in the form of a cross.” Those 
liturgists who follow Martinucci say that in the case of women the 
ashes should be put on the head or the forehead, not on the head- 
gear (¢.g., Wapelhorst, Fortescue). The Ordo for 1932 of the 
Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land says explicitly that for women 
the ashes are not put on the forehead but over the headwear (super 
capitis operimento). Father Augustine in his “Liturgical Law” 
(page 446) says: “Women who wear a hat and Sisters who wear 
a veil receive the ashes on the hat or veil.” It is not practical to 
apply the ashes to the forehead, and it embarrasses people unneces- 
sarily when they appear on the street with the mark of the ashes on 
the forehead. Besides, the symbolism of the imposition of the ashes 
does not require direct contact with the person. The argument that 
may be advanced to the contrary, namely, that sacramentals are ap- 
plied after the manner of the Sacraments and in the Sacraments the 
matter is to have physical contact, is not convincing. In the use of 
the sacramentals it depends entirely on the will of the Church, not 
on the divine law, how they are to be applied. 


Concerning the Rosary Said in Presence of the Blessed Sacrament 
Question: In our churches we find posted a notice that a plenary in- 
dulgence can be gained by saying five decades of the Rosary before the 
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Blessed Sacrament on the usual conditions. Does that mean, besides Con- 
fession and Holy Communion, prayers for the intentions of the Holy 
Father? If so, what prayers are to be said? SACERDOS. 

Answer: All that the Letters Apostolic by which the indulgence 
was granted require is: Confession and Holy Communion and reci- 
tation of at least five decades of the Rosary before the Blessed Sac- 
rament exposed for adoration or hidden in the tabernacle (Septem- 
ber 4, 1927; Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 376). The plenary indulgence 
can be gained as often as five decades are thus recited. No prayers 
for the intentions of the Supreme Pontiff are prescribed. Confes- 
sion twice a month satisfies for all the indulgences; those who re- 
ceive Holy Communion daily, though they omit it once or twice a 
week, may daily gain all the plenary indulgences for which Confes- 
sion and Holy Communion is required, provided they fulfill the other 
requirements for plenary indulgences. 


Prayers After Low Mass 


Question: When the priest says a Low Mass and the choir is singing 
some hymns, should the priest say the prayers after the Mass? Again, if 
during a Funeral High Mass other priests say Low Masses in the same 
church, are the prayers after Mass to be said by those priests? Pastor. 

Answer: There are no recent declarations of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites to change the rules on the prayers to be said after 
Low Mass. If the choir or the organ does not stop, or if the con- 
gregation recites the beads in common and have not finished when 
the Last Gospel has been said, the priest should recite the prayers 
quietly with the server. If Holy Communion is to be given after 
Mass, the prayers are first to be said. This rule, which we have 
seen violated many times, was expressly insisted upon in the Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of June 2, 1916 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, VIII, 227). In the same Decree it is prescribed that the 
priest who says Mass in the chapel of some religious community 
while the members are reading the meditation or assisting at another 
Mass, or going to Holy Communion, or reciting prayers in common, 
shall say the prayers quietly with the server or whoever answered 
the Mass prayers. 

If Low Masses are said while a Funeral Mass or some other 
Mass is being sung, or during some other public function in the 
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church, the priests who say the Low Masses must say the prayers 
quietly with the server. The reason is that no exception has been 
made by the Holy See for such cases. There are exceptions for 
Low Masses which are celebrated with solemnity, for example, on 
First Fridays, at First Holy Communion, marriages, and whenever 
some sacred function (e.g., Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament) 
or some pious exercise (e.g., prayers of a novena for the parish) 
follows immediately after the Mass without the priest leaving the 
altar (Sacred Congregation of Rites, June 20, 1913; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
V, 311). 


Catholics as Chaplains of Non-Catholic Fraternal Organizations 


Question: Is a Catholic allowed to accept and fulfill the office of chap- 
lain in a lodge or fraternity not condemned or forbidden by the Church? 
Besides taking his respective part in the initiations, installations, etc., he 
must observe the ritual at funerals, public demonstrations, etc., in which 
are expressed very broad religious and humanitarian principles. Recogniz- 
ing that a certain amount of good comes from these things, yet I am in- 
clined to think that they tend to create religious indifference as much as 
some of the forbidden societies. Moreover, this is not worshipping God in 
a Catholic way. SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: It seems to be out of the question that a Catholic priest 
could accept the office of chaplain in a fraternal order or society com- 
posed of members of various churches and creeds. The very office 
suggests the performance of some sort of spiritual duties, and that 
not according to the rules and regulations of the priest’s Church, but 
according to the rules and ritual of a non-Catholic organization. 
Such an office the Catholic priest cannot hold, nor can his ecclesiasti- 
cal superior permit him to accept such. The Catholic priest may not 
use religious prayers and ceremonies which are not approved bv 
ecclesiastical authority, even if they do not contain anything con- 
trary to the Catholic faith (cfr. Canons 1385, § 1, n. 2, and 1399, 
n. 5). If the fraternal orders and societies have a merely worldly 
purpose, they do not need a chaplain and have no use for one; if 
they pursue in addition to other activities some religious purposes, 
they quite naturally drift towards forming a religious sect, as most 
of the fraternal orders actually do by setting up their own principles 
of belief and morality and their own ritual. What we have said 
about the Catholic priest holding the office of chaplain applies also 
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to Catholic laymen, for the principles of the Catholic Faith apply 
to them as well as to the priest. The more our Catholic people keep 
their religious independence, .the more will they advance the cause 
of their religion, the cause of Christ. The broad and convenient 
road on which all can meet and walk hand in hand—heathen, ration- 
alist, agnostic, Protestant, Catholic, all united in one man-made 
religion agreeable to all—is not the road pointed out by Christ. If 
God had no rights, if He had to be satisfied with whatever worship 
and honor humans choose to give to Him, they might arrange their 
own code of religious principles and morality. If, however, God is 
the Maker and Master, the creature and servant may not dictate 
to Him. 


Concerning the Reason or Motive for Dispensations from 
Impediments of Marriage 


Question: When Catholics want to marry non-Catholics it frequently 
happens that there is no so-called canonical reason to be found for the dis- 
pensation. The parties are willing to sign the promises, and apparently 
they are sincere in making them, but the pastor finds himself confronted 
with the difficulty of stating in the application for the dispensation any of 
the reasons given as canonical in the Decree of the Propaganda, May 9, 
1877. It seems to be impossible to stop all marriages of Catholics to non- 
Catholics, especially in places where the number of Catholics is small com- 
pared to the non-Catholic population. How is the application for the dis- 
pensation to be made out in such cases? PAsTor. 


Answer: There must be a just and reasonable cause for asking 
an exception to the regulations of the Church, and without it an 
ecclesiastical authority inferior to the Holy See cannot validly give 
a dispensation (cfr. Canon 84). The reasons which the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propaganda enumerated in the Decree referred 
to by our correspondent are not put down as the only ones, as is evi- 
dent from the text of the Decree. Though the Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith is not law in 
the strict sense of the term, nevertheless those reasons have been 
received as canonical by the practice of the Roman Curia, and 
Canon 42 insists that in a rescript (here a rescript of dispensation) 
those things must be expressed which de stylo Curie are to be ex- 
pressed under pain of invalidity. Cardinal Gasparri, discussing the 
canonical reasons enumerated in the Instruction, notes that also 
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other reasons have been accepted as sufficient by the long-standing 
practice of the Roman Curia, and these are called non-canonical rea- 
sons (“De Matrimonio,” I, nn. 303-319). 

For the dispensation to marry a non-Catholic the Code demands 
just and grave causes (cfr. Canon 1061). The one cause which is 
frequently alleged in petitions for dispensations—vziz., danger of 
civil marriage—should not be used indiscriminately, for there are 
Catholics who would never marry outside the Church if the Church 
refused the dispensation to marry the non-Catholic. With less fer- 
vent Catholics there is that danger. While one reason alone may 
not be urgent enough to grant the dispensation, other circumstances 
may furnish additional reasons. The woman may be past twenty- 
four years of age (@tas superadulta), there may be comparatively 
few Catholics in the town or village, the girl may be poor, the en- 
gagement may have been made in good faith, there may have been 
courtship for a long time and dangerous familiarities, their intention 
to marry may be publicly known, a poor father or mother of the 
Catholic may be assisted through the marriage, and other circum- 
stances that speak for the advisability of the marriage. 


Clergy Tickets.—Offensive Slang.—Catholic Singing at Protestant 
Radio Service.—Deacon Wearing Priest’s Stole 

Question: (1) A and B both have clergy certificates for reduced rates on 
railroads. A wishing to send a trunk to a destination buys a passenger 
ticket at the clergy rate. B intends to go to the same destination, so, in 
order to accommodate A, buys the ticket from him at a slight reduction. 
The clergy certificate expressly states that it is non-transferable. Are they 
sinning against justice and held to restitution? 

(2) Has the term “bugger” become so common in our days that it has 
lost its evil connotation and can be used like slang? Most people who use 
it do not realize what the term implies. 

(3) Would it be permissible for a Catholic to sing over the radio at 
non-Catholic services that are broadcast, intending only to secure the pay- 
ment for his services? Would it make any difference if the primary end 
of the non-Catholic service is to entertain the public? 

(4) Does a deacon incur the irregularity spoken of in Canon 985, n. 7, 
by wearing the stole after the manner of priests? CLERICUS. 


Answer: (1) So long as both men had a clergy certificate, no 
injustice was done to the railroad. As a matter of fact, the other 
priest could have bought a ticket from the railroad at the same price 
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as the first priest did, and the second man could have taken along 
the trunk of the other on his ticket. While it is quite evident that 
the railroad does not want the one who travels to take along on his 
ticket the trunk or other baggage of a third person, it is practically 
impossible for the railroad to know whose property it is that one 
carries along as baggage. From what we have observed, it seems 
that people who otherwise are just and fair do not consider it wrong 
to carry occasionally someone else’s baggage on their own ticket. 
For the rest, one cannot approve what the two men did, for techni- 
cally they violated the law by selling and buying the non-transferable 
ticket, and priests must avoid not only downright injustice but 
everything that has the appearance of injustice, for they have the 
obligation to give a good example of a just and upright life much 
more so than the ordinary Christian (cfr. Canon 124). 

(2) A refined Christian man or woman detests abusive slang, 
and most of all those expressions that denote unnatural sins of lust, 
which, as St. Peter admonishes, should not even be named by Chris- 
tians. The priest must on every appropriate occasion remind the 
people in his religious instructions that refinement and delicacy in 
conduct and speech at home or on the street, with one’s own family 
and friends and with strangers, at all times and in all places, is some- 
thing worth striving for; it is the perfection of religion and one of 
the greatest safeguards of virtue. Ugly and vulgar expressions are 
used unthinkingly by many of whom we should expect better Chris- 
tian manners, and while one does not judge them guilty of saying 
what those words imply, still scandal is frequently given and religion 
is dishonored. 


(3) Protestant religious radio services when conducted from a 
radio studio are not the same in kind as those conducted at their 
churches. The forbidden communication in the religious services 
of non-Catholics has to do with the regular worship. While the 
Code of Canon Law did not take account of the new form of wor- 
ship in the radio studio, nevertheless the prohibition in Canon 1258 
to take part im sacris acatholicorum is sufficiently broad to include 
organized non-Catholic religious services, no matter what place is 
chosen for conducting them. The fact that such services are mostly 
intended for the entertainment of their listeners does not destroy 
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the religious nature of the service; in fact, much of the religious 
services in their churches is of the same character. One might object 
and say that those services of the broadcasting station are merely a 
private affair, not official non-Catholic religious worship, and there- 
fore do not come under the prohibition to Catholics to take part in 
the divine services of non-Catholics. The truth is that the various 
prominent churches arrange the programs for the air, and they are 
announced in the name of some church or denomination; it is thus 
quite obvious that a Catholic is out of place among the performers 
of a Protestant church hour on the air. While the mere passive 
assistance at Protestant services is permitted under certain circum- 
stances, the singing in their church choirs and playing the organ 
for them has been forbidden by the Holy See as active participation. 

(4) According to the regulations of the Code (cfr. Canon 985, 
n. 7), those men contract an irregularity who are not in major orders 
and attempt to exercise a function which is reserved to clerics in 
major orders, and also those men in major orders who perform an 
act of major orders which has been prohibited to them by a canoni- 
cal penalty. It is evident from this ruling of the Code that a deacon 
who preaches vested with a priest’s stole does not become irregular. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








CASUS MORALIS 


Sincerity of the Promises Before Mixed Marriages 
By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., S.T.D. 


Case.—John, an assistant, is confronted with a case quite common in 
these latter days. One of the parishioners, Irene, having passed through 
an unfortunate experience in a mixed marriage and being now divorced, 
seeks her freedom to contract a second marriage with a Catholic. To 
all appearances the first marriage was valid, since it was contracted in 
the proper form before a Catholic priest and with a dispensation from 
the impediment of disparity of worship, granted after the promises 
were duly signed. Still, moved by sympathy rather than curiosity, 
John listens to the full story of the unhappy Irene. It appears that in 
the first instance the marriage was a hurried affair before a justice of 
the peace, but later it was validated before the priest. John gathers 
further that before the marriage the animus of Eric, the non-Catholic 
party, was evident against all things Catholic, but this was concealed 
from the priest at the time of revalidation. Though not enthusiastic, 
Eric raised no objections to signing the customary promises. But while 
the union lasted, he prevented Irene from attending any church service 
and consistently practised contraception to prevent, as he bitterly de- 
clared, even the possibility of any children of his being raised Catholics. 
At last unable to suffer longer these and other indignities, Irene had 
separated from him. As John listens, he recalls in a vague way that a 
dispensation obtained with fictitious promises is perhaps invalid. So 
he tells Irene he will study the case before giving an answer. Consult- 
ing the theologians, he finds that they are divided in their opinions on 
the matter. Consequently, his final word to Irene is that there is no 
way out until death dissolves the bond between her and Eric. Is John’s 
conclusion correct? 


Solution—(1) We may consider first the relation of the guaran- 
tees or promises to the validity of a dispensation from the impedi- 
ment of disparity of worship. Before 1912 there were theologians 
who maintained they were not a condition of validity, but the Holy 
See definitely declared that they were in a decision given on June 21 
of that year (Acta Apost. Sed., IV, p. 443). It is rather strange 
that even after this decision some authors defend the view that, as 
long as the promises are made, it does not matter whether they are 
sincere or fictitious. The only source cited for this opinion is an 
article in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (1921, pp. 411-18), where 
the writer takes the stand that a completely concealed intention in no 
way affects the validity of an outward act. In this he goes against 
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all existing jurisprudence, which clearly holds that a fictitious act 
is no act; the intention matters so much that it determines the very 
nature of free acts. Hence the dispensation in question, if obtained 
with fictitious promises, is the same as a dispensation obtained with 
no promises and therefore invalid. Is there any reason to suppose 
that the Church accepts the promises if made? She has never de- 
clared that she does, and furthermore, from the parallel with the 
cause required for a dispensation from any major impediment, it is 
clear that such a supposition is unfounded. According to Canon 45, 
in any case where the final cause alleged for such a dispensation is 
false, the dispensation is invalid. A fortiori, the dispensation is in- 
valid here where it is a matter of dispensing, not from an ecclesiasti- 
cal law, but from the divine law which forbids mixed marriages 
unless the danger of perversion is removed. And fictitious prom- 
ises in no way remove that danger. Last of all, the recent legislation 
of the Church demanding that such promises be obtained as will be 
upheld in the civil courts, strongly confirms the necessity of having 
genuinely sincere promises. The Ordinary, therefore, may without 
any hesitation disregard the opposing opinion of theologians, which 
is not well founded but runs contrary to the existing jurisprudence 
of the Church. 


(2) As to the application to the case in point, the marriage of 
Irene and Eric, let John remember that until some instruction is 
issued from Rome to the effect that such a case may be handled 
under the summary form of procedure described in Canon 1990, it 
will have to be presented before the diocesan court and follow the 
ordinary procedure. Witnesses must establish the existence of an 
intention on the part of Eric at the time he signed the promises not 
to keep them. His conduct after marriage is not by itself sufficient 
proof; it may merely show that he changed his mind. His raising 
no objection to signing the promises is an indication of his sincerity ; 
but if it can be demonstrated from reliable witnesses that his inten- 
tion has been consistent over many years, as manifested in his atti- 
tude towards things Catholic in general and the subject-matter of 
the promises in particular, while nothing is brought forth to show 
that he suffered a change of heart, the diocesan court should and 
will grant a declaration of nullity on the score of an invalid dis- 
pensation. 
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Proclamation of Jubilee Year to Commemorate the Nine- 
teenth Centenary of the Redemption 


Though it is not quite certain in what year Christ died, the greatness of 
that event and its importance for the whole human race calls for a solemn 
commemoration of this wondrous work of God. Wherefore, the Holy 
Father proclaims an extraordinary Jubilee Year beginning April 2, 1933, 
and ending April 2, 1934. 


The present Jubilee follows the general practice of reserving in general 
the first year to Rome exclusively, the people being urged to visit the center 
of Catholic unity and gain the many spiritual favors that the Holy See 
grants for this occasion. 


To gain the Jubilee indulgence, the faithful must, besides making a good 
confession and worthy Communion, visit the basilicas of the Lateran, the 
Vatican, St. Paul’s on the Ostian Road, and St. Mary Major. Each of 
these is to be visited three times. The three visits may be made in quick 
succession by coming out of the church for a moment and entering again. 
The Jubilee Indulgence may be gained for oneself or for the 
poor souls as often as the above-mentioned good works are repeated. 
During the visits, “Pater, Ave and Gloria” are to be said five times before 
the altar of the Blessed Sacrament and in addition one Pater, etc., for the 
intentions of the Holy Father; before the image of the Crucified Saviour the 
pilgrims should make the profession of faith three times, saying the Creed 
and once the short prayer, “We adore Thee, O Christ, and we praise Thee, 
etc.,” or a similar aspiration in memory of Christ’s sufferings. Then at the 
altar or before a statue of the Blessed Mother pilgrims should briefly medi- 
tate on her sorrows and recite seven Hail Marys and once, “Sancta Mater, 
istud agas, etc.,” or a similar ejaculation. Finally, they shall go before the 
altar of the Confessio (i.e., the altar over the tomb) and repeat the profes- 
sion of faith in the usual form as mentioned above (His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI, January 6, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 5). 


Suspension of Faculties and Indulgences Outside of Rome for 
the Duration of the Jubilee Year 

While all indulgences and all faculties granted by the Holy See are re- 
voked outside Rome during the Holy Year, the following exceptions are 
made: 

A. In reference to indulgences for the living, the following remain: 

(1) indulgences in the hour of death; 

(2) that for saying the “Angelus Domini” at the Angelus bell, or during 
the paschal season the “Regina cceli,” or if one does not know these special 
prayers, five Hail Marys; 

(3) the indulgences for the Forty Hours’ Adoration; 

(4) the indulgences for accompanying the Blessed Sacrament on sick 
calls ; 
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(5) the toties quoties indulgence for the visiting of the Portiuncula 
Church near Assisi; 

(6) the indulgences conceded for actually visiting the shrines in the 
Holy Land; 

(7) the plenary indulgence granted in connection with the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Our Lady’s Apparition at Lourdes, to be gained once by 
visiting the grotto; 

(8) the indulgences which Cardinals, Nuncios, archbishops and other 
prelates may proclaim when they are pontificating. 

All other indulgences, plenary or partial, are revoked for the Jubilee Year 
in so far as gaining them for the living is concerned; they may be gained 
for the souls in purgatory. 

B. Concerning faculties of dispensation or absolution, all are suspended 
outside Rome for the duration of the Jubilee, with the following exceptions: 

(1) the faculties granted to the confessors in the Holy Land and to 
those at Lourdes, which remain intact; 

(2) all faculties granted in any manner by the Code of Canon Law; 

(3) the faculties which have been granted for the external forum by 
the Holy See to the Nuncios, Apostolic Delegates and local Ordinaries, and 
to the major superiors of Religious Orders and Congregations to be exer- 
cised in any manner over their subjects; 

(4) the faculties of the Sacred Penitentiary granted to Ordinaries and 
confessors for the internal forum, which are not suspended during the Ju- 
bilee Year but may be used only for the benefit of those penitents who in 
the judgment of the Ordinary or the confessor cannot at the time they make 
their confession go to Rome without great inconvenience (Apostolic Con- 
stitution, January 30, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 10). 


Faculties of Confessors at Rome During the Jubilee 


The confessors, major and minor penitentiaries appointed for the Jubilee, 
are granted authority to absolve in the internal forum and in the act of 
sacramental confession all penitents not only from all censures and sins 
reserved by law to the Holy See or the Ordinary but also from censures in- 
flicted ab homine. This absolution from censure is of no value in the ex- 
ternal forum. The confessors shall make use of these most ample faculties 
under the following rules and exceptions only: 

(1) from a censure which is reserved to the Roman Pontiff personally 
or specialissimo modo reserved to the Holy See, they shall not absolve ex- 
cept under the circumstances mentioned in Canon 2254 (in casu urgentiori). 
Those confessors who are guilty of having knowingly absolved one who be- 
longed to the Action Frangatse and had refused to separate from that organi- 
zation, cannot be absolved except under the circumstances specified in Canon 
900, but even then the obligation remains to have recourse to the Sacred 
Penitentiary and to obey its mandates; 

(2) the confessors shall not absolve, except under the provisions of 
Canon 2254, prelates of the secular clergy having ordinary jurisdiction in 
the external forum or major superiors of exempt religious organizations, if 
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they have publicly fallen into an excommunication reserved to the Holy 
See special modo; 


(3) heretics and schismatics who have been publicly teaching their er- 
rors shall not be absolved unless the penitents abjure heresy or schism be- 
fore at least the confessor, and repair any scandal that they have given. A 
solemn promise to do so suffices. In reference to those born in heresy, if 
there is doubt concerning the fact or validity of the baptism conferred 
in the sect, they should be referred to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome before 
receiving absolution; 


(4) freemasons and members of other similar forbidden sects, though 
their membership be occult, should not be absolved except under the follow- 
ing conditions: that they abjure the sect before at least the confessor, repair 
the scandal, cease from all active codperation and assistance, denounce eccle- 
siastics and religious whom they know to be members, and give up books, 
manuscripts and insignia which have to do with the society. The confessor 
is to send these latter to the Holy Office or, if that is not advisable, destroy 
them. If the penitent cannot comply with some of the conditions right now 
but is willing and promises to comply as soon as possible, he may be ab- 
solved. Grave penance and frequent reception of the Sacraments are to be 
imposed ; 

(5) those who have acquired ecclesiastical goods or rights without per- 
mission may not be absolved unless they have first made restitution or have 
asked their own Ordinary or the Holy See for a settlement; they must at 
least sincerely promise to ask for a settlement. If there is question of 
places where the Holy See has already made other arrangements, nothing 
further is to be done; 


(6) the confessors may commute all private vows (including those re- 
served to the Holy See and those confirmed by an oath), changing them 
for a just cause into other works of piety. If a religious who had made 
perpetual profession, simple or solemn, was later released from the other 
two vows but not from the vow of chastity, the confessor may commute 
that vow to other good works, but only if he is not a cleric in major orders; 
even if a cleric in major orders has been reduced to the lay state, the con- 
fessor can do nothing concerning the law of celibacy to which he is bound. 
No vow which is of concern to a third party shall be commuted without 
the free and express consent of this party. A vow not to sin (we under- 
stand a vow to refrain from certain occasions and dangers of sin), and any 
other penal vow, should not be commuted unless the good work chosen in- 
stead of the one vowed helps equally well to guard against and ward off sin; 


(7) the confessor may dispense in the internal forum and in the actual 
hearing of confession from every irregularity arising from an entirely secret 
offense; also from the irregularity caused by homicide and abortion. The 
dispensation is good only for the purpose of making lawful the exercise of 
the orders received without danger of infamy or scandal; 


(8) the confessors may dispense in the internal forum and sacramental 
confession from occult impediments of consanguinity in the third or second 
degree of the collateral line, even when touching the first, when such con- 
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sanguinity came from illicit parentage; the faculty is granted for validating 
a marriage, not for the first contraction of marriage; 

(9) for the validation of marriage and also for the first contraction of 
marriage, the confessors may dispense from the occult impediment of crime, 
neutro machinante. In validating a marriage the private renewal of con- 
sent according to Canon 1135 must be imposed, and in both validation and 
new marriage a grave and lengthy penance must be demanded; 

(10) the visits to the four basilicas may be commuted by the confessors, 
but, if they excuse from the visit to some basilica, they should, if the person 
is capable, require a visit to some other church. For those who are ailing 
or in any way impeded from making the visits, the confessors have ample 
authority to substitute other good works. The prayers, however, must be 
said, although these may be abbreviated in favor only of the sick; 

(11) the confession required for the gaining of the Jubilee Indulgence 
is not satisfied by the annual confession nor by an invalid confession, and 
the confession must be made even if one has no necessary matter to confess ; 

(12) Holy Communion shall not be commuted into other good works 
except for the sick who cannot receive. The Holy Viaticum suffices for the 
Jubilee Communion, but the Easter Communion does not; 

(13) the confessors who have the Jubilee faculties at Rome are enumer- 
ated ; 

(14) these confessors may make use of the Jubilee faculties for the bene- 
fit of all Catholics, whether of the Western or the Eastern Rite, who confess 
with the sincere intention and firm will to fulfill the other requirements for 
gaining the Jubilee; the faculties to absolve from sins and ecclesiastical 
censures and to dispense from irregularity can be used by the confessors 
once only for the same penitent when the latter gains the Jubilee pardon 
for the first time; the other faculties, including that of lessening the num- 
ber of visits or commuting them to other good works, may be used repeat- 
edly in favor of the same penitent; 

(15)° the confessors may make use of the faculties even outside the one 
church where they are stationed, if they happen to hear confessions in other 
churches, oratories, etc., approved for the hearing of confessions (cfr. 
Canons 908-910), and with the consent of the rector of those churches; 
they are, however, gravely bound in conscience not to neglect their own 
church in order to serve other churches. 

The following faculties are granted to all confessors whom the Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome has approved for one year, and to the confessors of exempt 
religious whom their own superiors have approved for the confessions of 
the religious and of non-religious who stay day and night in the religious 
houses, within the limits of time, place and persons specified in the approval : 

(1) they may absolve in the internal and sacramental forum from all 
sins and censures, even those reserved by law to the Holy See speciali modo 
or to the Ordinary, provided the censures are not public, and that salutary 
penances and other conditions are enjoined as the law requires, and that 
the rules and exceptions stated above for minor penitentiaries (in nn. 1-5) 
are observed; 

(2) they may dispense from all private vows, even those confirmed by 
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oath, in the internal and sacramental forum, by commuting them to other 
good works for a just cause. The vows which Canon 1309 reserves to the 
Holy See, and the vows made publicly in the reception of sacred orders or 
in religious profession solemn or simple, and those vows whose dispensation 
would entail the injury of third persons, or vows whose commutation would 
restrain less from sin than the vow, are excepted from this faculty; 

(3) they may dispense from irregularities in the same manner as is con- 
ceded to the penitentiaries under n. 7; 

(4) in the forum of conscience and in sacramental confession only, they 
may dispense from the visits to the four basilicas and commute them in the 
same manner as is conceded to the penitentiaries in n. 10; 

(5) if they have obtained or will obtain during the year from the Sacred 
Penitentiary or in any other legitimate manner other faculties, these may 
be used during the Holy Year; 

(6) concerning the use of the faculties here enumerated under nn. 1-4, 
the same rules apply as those given for the penitentiaries under n. 14 (Apos- 
tolic Constitution, January 30, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 14). 


Jubilee Indulgence Granted to Nuns and Others Permanently 
Impeded from Visit to Rome 

Persons who lead a cloistered life in a religious organization, persons 
who suffer from bodily infirmity, those who are prisoners in the hands of 
enemies and those imprisoned by the public authorities, and not a few others 
who because of their very condition of life cannot make the pilgrimage to 
Rome, are not to be deprived of the benefits of the Jubilee Year. Where- 
fore, the following regulations are made for: 


(1) nuns in solemn vows and strict enclosure, their postulants, novices 
and pupils who for at least the greater part of the year stay in the cloister, 
and women who stay with the nuns for service or for collecting alms; 

(2) all religious Sisters of either papal or diocesan organizations,sthough 
they have no strict enclosure, also their postulants, novices and boarding 
pupils (not day scholars), and others who make their domicile or quasi- 
domicile with the Sisters; 

(3) oblates or religious women who, though they have no vows, live 
after the manner of religious Sisters and are approved by the ecclesiastical 
authorities either permanently or for trial, with their postulants, novices and 
boarding school girls, and others who live with them, as was said in the 
preceding paragraph; 

(4) all women belonging to any Third Order Regular who lead a com- 
munity life under ecclesiastical approbation, and all others who live with 
them, as stated above; 

(5) girls and women who board in houses reserved for women (in gyne- 
c@is seu conservatoriis), though such places are not in charge of nuns, 
religious Sisters, oblates or tertiaries ; 

(6) recluses and hermits who live in continual, though not entirely per- 
petual, enclosure and solitude, leading a contemplative life and professing a 
monastic or regular Order, such as the Trappists, Camaldulensians and 
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Carthusians. Other anchorites and hermits who lead such a life with au- 
thorization of the Ordinaries are not here included; 

(7) the faithful, both men and women, who are captives in the hands 
of the enemy, who are in prison, exiled or deported, who are detained in 
penal houses condemned to penal work or in houses of correction, and 
ecclesiastics and religious men who are detained in monasteries or other 
houses for correction; 

(8) the faithful, both men and women, who through illness or poor 
health are unable to make the pilgrimage to Rome, also those who in hos- 
pitals either for hire or for charity continually serve the sick, those who 
are engaged in the correction of the inmates and government of houses of 
correction, working people who make their living by daily work and can- 
not stop working for the length of time required to make the journey to 
Rome; finally, persons who have completed their seventieth year of age. 

All these persons should make a good confession and receive Holy Com- 
munion, and pray for the intentions of the Holy Father, namely, the growth 
of the Church, the extirpation of heresy, and peace among the princes of 
the world and among mankind generally. In place of the visits of the 
Roman basilicas they should perform other works of religion or charity 
which the Ordinaries either in person or through prudent confessors shall 
enjoin according to the conditions of life and health of individuals and the 
circumstances of time and place. If they fulfill these requirements, or have 
at least begun them before dangerous illness comes upon them and prevents 
further fulfillment of conditions, they may gain the same plenary indulgence 
of the Jubilee as those who make the Jubilee at Rome. They may within the 
Holy Year repeatedly gain the indulgence by repetition of the good works. 

All the above-mentioned persons may choose a confessor among those 
approved by the local Ordinary in accordance with the precepts of the Code, 
and to this confessor we grant by this Constitution that, in the Jubilee con- 
fession, and without prejudice to faculties he may possess under some other 
title, he may absolve these penitents from all sins and censures reserved to 
the Holy See, including those reserved speciali modo and those reserved to 
the Ordinary, with the exception of formal external heresy. The confessor 
shall impose salutary penances and perform whatever else is prescribed by 
the rules of Canon Law and the proper discipline of confession. The con- 
fessors shall have authority to dispense nuns from all private vows which 
they have made after solemn profession, though those vows do not interfere 
with regular observance. The confessors may commute all private vows, 
including those confirmed by oath, of Sisters in congregations of simple 
vows, of oblates and Tertiaries Regular, and of girls and women living in 
common in like communities, with the exception of vows reserved to the 
Holy See and those vows whose dispensation would entail the injury of third 
persons or whose commutation would restrain from sin less than the vow. 

The Holy See exhorts the bishops and other Ordinaries to grant to con- 
fessors during the Holy Year faculties to absolve from their own reserved 
cases, that is, from diocesan reservations (Apostolic Constitution, January 
30, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 19). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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PASSION SUNDAY * 


The Divinity of Christ and the Jubilee 
By D. J. Macponatp, Px.D. 


“Jesus said to them: Amen, amen I say to you, before Abraham was made, I am” 
(John, viii. 58). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Appropriateness of today’s Gospel as an introduction to the 
Jubilee. 
II. The social progress made during the past nineteen hundred 
years due largely to Our Divine Saviour. 
III. Hope for the future lies in a return to belief in the Divinity 
of Christ. 
IV. This Jubilee Year should be a year of study of the life of 
Christ. 


Today we begin the celebration of the nineteen hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death and resurrection of Our Divine Saviour. Surely 
no more appropriate introduction to this celebration can be imagined 
than the Gospel of today. In it we have the declaration of Christ 
Himself that He is God. If this is not so, what else can His words 
mean: “Amen, amen I say to you, before Abraham was made, I 
am”? God alone could say that His existence goes back past Abra- 
ham into eternity. Moreover the whole spirit of today’s Gospel 
breathes the same truth. 


This, then, is the first truth that we should keep in mind today: 
Christ is God. We celebrate not merely the anniversary of a great 
man, as many of our rationalist friends might do, but that of a 
Divine Person. Our belief in His Divinity is founded not only on 
the words of today’s Gospel but also on the facts of His whole life 
and resurrection. It is absolutely essential to have the truth on this 
point—that is, whether Christ was a mere man, albeit a very won- 
derful man, or God. If He was a mere man, then the rationalists 
are right and the Catholic Church is wrong. If, on the other hand, 
the Catholic Church is right, then many of our institutions, religious 


1 Through an oversight this Sermon was omitted from our last issue. 
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and social, and all our theories that are not in complete harmony 
with the teachings of Christ are shot through with the dry rot of 
error and their exponents are blind leaders of the blind. 

True, some of the teachings of Christ are followed by those who 
do not believe in the Divinity of Christ, and this extent of their 
imitation of Christ is all to the good. But, on the other hand, these 
people err in rejecting His most fundamental principles. They 
adopt the truths that our weak intellect might arrive at of itself, and 
they reject the more important truths that could come to us only 
through revelation. If we continue to believe that He was merely 
a man, and select that part of His teaching that suits us, or rather 
that we can see more or less clearly, then we shall continue to drift 
into the chaos that we have been drifting into since the Reformation. 
For the present, one example of this drift will suffice—the drift 
away from the old type of family life founded by Christ into what 
is little better than free love. The salvation of the world depends 
on the acceptance of the whole teaching of Christ, and this cannot 
be had unless we believe that Christ is God and His Church infallible. 


The Teaching of Christ and Social Progress 

It may be appropriate at this time to consider for a few minutes 
what the world owes to Our Divine Saviour. I shall not dwell on 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, whereby we are enabled to make an offer- 
ing of infinite value to God in satisfaction for our sins and by which 
the fruits of the sacrifice of the cross are applied to our souls. Nor 
shall I dwell on all the other means that He has given us—especially 
the Sacraments—whereby millions of saints in all parts of the world 
have achieved sanctity. Let us rather dwell for a moment on the 
less important benefits, that is, on the social benefits that have fol- 
lowed from the teaching of Christ. 

The distinctive characteristic of the progress of our Western civi- 
lization is the development of altruism or respect for the rights of 
others. A non-Catholic writer, Benjamin Kidd, in his book, “Social 
Evolution,” says: “The political history of the centuries so far may 
be summed up in a single sentence: it is the story of the political and 
the social emancipation of the masses of the people hitherto excluded 
from participation in the rivalry of existence on terms of equality.” 
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And the motive force behind this change, he says, is not reason but 
“the immense fund of altruistic feeling with which our Western 
societies have become equipped” through Christianity. This altruis- 
tic feeling for others, he says, developed out of the otherworldliness 
generated through the teachings of Christ. Through these teach- 
ings we came to put our success, not in acquiring wealth, but in self- 
sacrifice and in helping others. As an example of this teaching let 
me quote the words of Christ: ““A new commandment I give unto 
you, that you love one another, as I have loved you, that you also 
love one another. By this shall all men know that you are My dis- 
ciples, if you have love for one another” (John, xiii. 34, 35). 

This respect for others arose also out of the new idea injected 
into the world by Our Divine Saviour with regard to the dignity of 
human personality. At the time of Christ lack of regard for the 
individual manifested itself in the institution of slavery, in infanti- 
cide, and in the degraded status of womanhood. The teaching of 
Christ changed all this. ‘There is neither Jew nor Greek,” St. Paul 
writes, “there is neither bond nor free: there is neither male nor 
female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal., ili. 28). All 
men, slave and free, are equal in dignity; they all exist, not to serve 
any particular class, but to give extrinsic glory to God. 


Because of this new concept of the dignity of the individual the 
Church interested itself in the education of the masses; it built hos- 
pitals for the sick; it endeavored to lessen the sufferings of the op- 
pressed ; and it strove to get a measure of justice for all. Because 
of Christ’s teaching Pope Leo XIII issued his Encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum, in defense of the workingman, and condemned the prac- 
tices of modern industry by which, he says, “a small number of very 
rich men have been able to lay upon the masses of the poor a yoke 
little better than slavery itself.” 


Belief in the Divinity of Christ and in His Teaching Our Only 
Hope for the Future 


The social world is in a pitiable state today. There are wars and 
rumors of wars, family life is disintegrating, crime is increasing, 
and the amount of unemployment and poverty obtaining is appall- 
ing. The main cause of all this is materialism and the jungle ethics 
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of the Darwinians; the remedy is the respect for rights that comes 
from the teaching of Our Divine Saviour. 

“All you are brethren” (Matt., xxiii. 8), said Our Lord to the 
multitude. Are our statesmen influenced by this principle in their 
dealings with other peoples? On the contrary, their only aim seems 
to be to exploit other nations as much as possible. And these states- 
men are what the people are. Their ethics is that of the jungle, 
because the ethics of the majority of the voters is that of the jungle. 
If the citizens of these warring nations were Christian, foreign poli- 
cies would be Christian, less would be spent on armaments, and all 
peoples would be better off, even from a material point of view. 

With regard to family life Christ said: “What therefore God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder” (Matt., xix. 6). In 
spite of these words many prefer to follow the advice of the ex- 
ponents of trial marriages rather than that of their Creator. Bad 
as this is, there is a still worse evil invading family life. Many have 
departed so far from the teaching of Christ as not to shrink from 
committing murder in order to avoid what seems to them a hardship 
or even an inconvenience. The morals of these are deplorable. 
Their actions are crying to heaven for vengeance. Even pagan soci- 
ologists are becoming alarmed over the evils that are creeping into 
family life. But scientific surveys and human schemes for allaying 
these evils will do little good. Only a return to the teaching of Our 
Divine Lord will restore the beauty and sweetness of the Christian 
family. 

The unemployment and poverty in the world today are due in a 
large measure to disregard for the teachings of Christ. R. H. Taw- 
ney in his book, “Religion and the Rise of Catholicism,” says: 
“Religion has been converted from the keystone which holds together 
the social edifice into one department within it, and the idea of a 
rule of right is replaced by economic expediency as the arbiter of 
policy and the criterion of conduct.” We attach more value to earth- 
ly possessions than Christ would have us attach to them. As a con- 
sequence we strive to get wealth by every means allowable by a 
pagan public opinion and by a set of laws more or less pagan. We 
have forgotten the teaching and practice of Our Saviour. We have 
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forgotten that Christ said: “Depart from Me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels. For 
I was hungry and you gave Me not to eat: I was thirsty and you 
gave Me not to drink” (Matt., xxv. 41). If we believed more in 
the Divinity of Christ and in His teachings, we would have paid 
fairer wages, we would have let the wage-earner have had more of 
the product of industry, and as a consequence there would have been 
a greater demand for goods and factories would have been kept 
working more than they have been during recent years. 


Study the Life of Christ 

We shall build solidly and well if we study Christ. We cannot 
do better during this Jubilee than do our utmost to become ac- 
quainted with the life of Our Divine Saviour. If we ourselves are 
little better than nominal Christians, it is because we know not Christ 
as we ought to know Him. The saints became saints through the 
study of Christ, because to know Him is to love Him. The study 
of the life of Christ will give us a proper sense of values; it will 
make us put the first things first. 


There are some fundamental differences between Christian and 
modern social theories. In many things they agree, but in the more 
important principles they are as far apart as the poles. Unless this 
Opposition is changed, unless our social structure is built on the only 
solid foundation, Christ, the whole structure will come toppling over 
our heads. The foundation of our social theories and institutions 
should be belief in the Divinity of Christ and in His teachings. 


The whole world is floundering in a morass because it knows not 
Christ. After having obtained a more intimate knowledge of Christ 
ourselves during this Jubilee, let us do our utmost to impart this 
knowledge to others. A very simple way of doing this is to take 
more interest in the Catholic instruction of our children. Besides, 
we might do more to help in the spreading of Catholic literature 
among our non-Catholic friends. What Hilaire Belloc says of 


Europe is true of our own country: “Europe will return to the 
Faith, or she will perish” (“Europe and the Faith,” p. 331). 











THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Scandal 
By T. A. Jounston, S.J. 
“Having your conversation good among the Gentiles” (1 Peter, ii. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Our duty in life is to serve God and save our souls. 


II. Connected with this duty is the obligation not to hinder our 
neighbor's salvation. 


III, What scandal means. 
IV. Enormity of the sin of scandal. 


V. Scandal sets us in direct opposition to God and makes us agents 
of Satan. 


VI. God’s punishment of scandal. 


We live in an eager, active world and, in the constantly accelerat- 
ing pace of its rush and scurry and struggle for wealth and pros- 
perity, we easily lose sight of those spiritual truths which are of so 
much more importance to us than anything this world can give. 
Nevertheless, we all realize, implicitly at least, that we were brought 
into this world to love and serve God and thus to save our souls. 
This terrible responsibility that we have for our own salvation has 
been constantly impressed upon us. We may remember how, with 
the light of reason growing in our childish minds, that sense of 
responsibility gradually dawned upon us. We remember how this 
truth was. repeatedly impressed upon us by our teachers at school, 
and how, since we grew to adult years, it has been the theme of 
many a sermon and instruction. The sharpness of our realization of 
this truth may for a time be dulled, we may sometimes fail in our 
duty towards ourselves and God in this respect; but the question is 
one so intimate, touching so nearly our own most important inter- 
ests, that the thought of it cannot long be absent from us. 


Our Duty to Our Neighbors 
But closely connected with this duty to ourselves there are our 
duties to others, and of these we do not so often take heed. We 
have, under certain circumstances, positive duties towards our neigh- 
bor. Occasions will arise when we shall be bound to give him our 
assistance, whether moral or physical. And in addition to these 
positive duties, which devolve upon us occasionally, we have what we 
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may call negative duties, and the fulfillment of these negative duties 
is not a question of times or moments, but is a burden and a respon- 
sibility which we have to bear constantly, with condign punishment 
as the penalty of unrepented failure. 

What are these negative duties towards our neighbor? They may 
be summed up in the obligation not to hinder him in the salvation 
of his soul, not to put obstacles in his way, not to make the path of 
salvation more difficult for him—in short, the avoidance of the sin 
of scandal. Nor is this a question merely of charity to others; it is 
also the truest charity to ourselves, an essential part of our own sal- 
vation. For if we knowingly hinder others in the task of saving their 
souls, we are by that very fact making ourselves enemies of God and 
imperilling our own eternal salvation. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
asked the bloodstained Cain, and God answered him: “The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crieth to Me from the earth.” For God, as the 
Scripture says, “gave to everyone a commandment concerning his 
neighbor,” a commandment not to hinder him in the working out of 
his salvation, and should we transgress that commandment the blood 
of our neighbor, nay, his very soul, will be required of us on the day 
of judgment: “He that shall scandalize one of these little ones that 
believe in Me, it were better for him that a mill-stone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth of the 
sea” (Matt., xviii. 6). 


What Scandal Means 


These are terrible words, my brethren, words which should make 
us doubly fearful of committing the sin which is thus condemned. 
Let us then get a clear idea of what this sin of scandal is. The word 
itself, in the sense in which we use it here, means a stumbling-block, 
and hence, as I have said, an obstacle in the path of salvation, and 
we incur the guilt of the sin of scandal by any word or action, or 
even by any omission, which, while wrong in itself, is also calculated 
to lead another into sin. Remember, I do not say that it is necessary 
that our neighbor should actually be led into sin by our word or deed 
or omission in order that we should become guilty of scandal. It is 
sufficient that, deliberately and without sufficient cause, we should, 
by any word or act or omission of ours, place our neighbor in imme- 
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diate danger of committing sin. Our neighbor may not actually fall 
into sin. His virtue may, by the grace of God, resist the temptation 
caused by us, but we are nevertheless guilty of the sin of scandal. 


The Enormity of the Sin of Scandal 


The words I have quoted from St. Matthew show us what God 
thinks of this terrible sin, but that we may impress its enormity more 
clearly on our minds and that we may be filled with salutary horror 
of it, let us compare for a moment the manner in which Our Lord 
condemns Judas who betrayed Him, and that in which He con- 
demns the scandal-giver. No sin appears to us more terrible than 
the sin of Judas, who for three years had been the chosen disciple of 
Our Lord, the object of His constant love and care, picked out for 
the honor of being God’s messenger to the world and His instru- 
ment in its salvation. His sin is, as we should expect, denounced in 
strong terms: “The Son of Man indeed goeth; but woe to that man 
by whom the Son of Man shall be betrayed. It were better for him, 
if that man had never been born.” And now listen once more to 
the denunciation of the scandal-giver: “He that shall scandalize 
one of these little ones that believe in Me, it were better for him that 
a mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and that he should be 
drowned in the depth of the sea. Woe to the world because of scan- 
dals. For it must needs be that scandals come: but nevertheless woe 
to that man by whom the scandal cometh.” The crime of treachery 
towards Himself seems almost less in the eyes of Jesus Christ than 
the crime against one of His faithful ones. 


And yet, in a sense, this is but what we might have expected. The 
Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was lost. For the 
sinner He was ready, eager, to sacrifice His own life, but He could 
not bear that any one of those for whom He died should be ruined 
eternally at the hands of others. “Holy Father,” He had prayed, 
“keep them in Thy Name whom Thou hast given Me. .. . I do 
not ask that Thou take them away out of the world, but that Thou 
preserve them from evil.” The sacrifice of His own life, which was 
to lead to a glorious resurrection, was but the baptism for which 
He had yearned; the loss—and that the eternal loss—of those for 
whom He died, was the frustration of His lifework. 
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Scandal Sets Us in Direct Opposition to God 

And here we touch on one of the most terrible aspects of this sin 
of scandal. For the scandal-giver sets himself in direct opposition 
to God, who is constantly laboring for the salvation of the soul of 
every man. God lived and suffered and died to save the souls of 
men; the scandal-giver lives—if not always in intention, at least in 
effect—to ruin eternally those souls for which the blood of Christ 
was shed. Jesus Christ came on earth to open for us the gates of 
heaven, closed by the sin of Adam; the work of the scandal-giver is 
to open wide the gates of hell. Jesus Christ came on earth that we 
might have life and have it more abundantly; the work of the scan- 
dal-giver is to sow around him the seeds of death. Jesus Christ 
came on earth to clothe our souls with grace; the work of the scandal- 
giver is to tear that heavenly garment from us. Jesus Christ came 
on earth to give us the example of every virtue and to show us the 
way to heaven. “I have given you an example,” He said, “that as 
I have done, so you do also”; and again: “Learn of Me, for I am 
meek and humble of heart.” The work of the scandal-giver is to 
show us the example of every vice and to lead us to eternal ruin. 

Thus we see how the scandal-giver makes himself the instrument 
of Satan, the ally of the common enemy of mankind, one of his 
agents who “devise iniquities in their hearts,” as the Psalmist says, 
who “have the venom of asps under their lips,” who “have stretched 
out cords for a snare, and have laid a stumbling-block by the way- 
side.” “Behold,” says the Psalmist again, “behold the wicked have 
bent their bow; they have prepared their arrows in the quiver; to 
shoot in the dark the upright of heart... . They have destroyed the 
things which ‘Thou hast made.” But the Lord, in His turn, “shall 
rain snares upon sinners, fire and brimstone and storms of wind 
shall be the portion of their cup. For the Lord is just.” 


God’s Punishment of Scandal 
“For the Lord is just”’—a stern truth for the scandal-giver to 
remember. He may persist in his evil course; he may by his exam- 
ple infect the hearts and souls of an ever greater number with the 
taint of sin; and these in their turn, having learned from him only 


too well, may spread the contagion wider and ever wider, so that 
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one man’s guilt may girdle the whole wide world. But may the 
scandal-giver hope to escape the consequences of his sin? “The 
Lord is just”—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a soul for a 
soul. God’s farseeing eye keeps watch and guard over this world 
that is His own. His vengeance, with unhurrying chase, will over- 
take the sinner, and of us, on the terrible day of final retribution, 
will be required the souls of those whom we have led astray. “Take 
heed that you despise not one of these little ones; for I say to you 
that their angels in heaven always see the face of My Father who 
is in heaven.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


The Control of Temper 
By J. M. LELen 


“Let every man... be slow to anger, for the anger of man worketh not the justice 
of God” (James, i. 19). 
SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Anger not evil in itself. 
I. What is anger? 
II. Causes of anger. 
III. Anger a source of sins. 
IV. Remedies for anger. 
Conclusion. 

Unlike the other deadly sins, anger is not evil in itself. Anger 
becomes a sin only when it is brought beyond the control of reason 
and of grace. In fact, there are occasions when it would be coward- 
ice not to be stirred up with the fire of anger. Disorders occur; in- 
sults are hurled at God ; you witness cruelty, oppression and injustice. 
There is indignation within you at such a sight; praiseworthy and 
meritorious is your wrath. Such was the anger of Our Lord when 
He saw the tables of the money-changers profaning His Father’s 
House. Such is the holy anger of a pastor in his parish, a father 
and a mother in their family, when they have to repress the faults 
of those subject to them, and bravely refuse to be “like dumb dogs 
not able to bark” (Is., lvi. 10). Such anger is part of our spiritual 
equipment; it is the sword which God puts in our hands to fight the 
moral battles of life, prudently and courageously. But there is a sin- 
ful anger, the anger mentioned in today’s Epistle. This we will now 
make the subject of our meditation. 
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What Is Anger? 

Anger is sometimes defined a momentary madness. Picturesque 
as this is, it is not accurate, for, unlike transient insanity, anger is 
wilful. Anger is a sensitive, vindictive passion, a complication of 
many passions with one prevailing appetite, the craving for revenge. 
It springs out of grief and sadness, owing to some real or imaginary 
offense, contempt or injury, threatened or inflicted upon us; and it 
awakens in us the temptation of retorting wrong or avenging injury. 
As anger rises to the height of passion, the blood starts up, the nerves 
are shaken, the heart becomes tumid, the brain is suffused, the mouth 
trembles, the face glows with fire, the whole man is a painful and 
unsightly spectacle. 


Causes of Anger 


Besides revenge, the main sources of anger are pride, selfishness, 
and sensuality. A proud man will not brook any contradiction. He 
is Sir Oracle, and when he opens his lips you must listen to him. His 
inferiors must obey his orders and yield to his whims. From his 
superiors he cannot receive any rebuke without flying into a rage. A 
joke which he misunderstands throws him out of himself. The suc- 
cess of his rivals exasperates him. 

It is true that anger may arise from sheer impetuosity; but if so, 
it does not last and therefore is pardonable enough, as a mere move- 
ment of impatience is. But if anger comes consciously and de- 
liberately, then it is a sin, a grave sin, a deadly sin. 

You may blaspheme before Mr. So-and-so, his children may break 
all the commandments of God and the Church, but he remains 
smooth and serene. But see his indignation if someone breaks a 
table, a tool, or a toy in his house. His anger bursts from selfishness 
and avarice. 

Others are so fond of their ease, or are so anxious to be ever 
perfectly served and satisfied that they vomit a torrent of curses be- 
cause their favored dish is not well cooked, the meal is not ready, 
the baby cries in the cradle, or the weather is bad. Others again 
simply cannot bear the company of their neighbors. They have for 
them a constant aversion. They are like the brothers of Joseph who 
“could not speak peaceably to him” (Gen., xxxii). They cannot 
give the reason why. Envy is the reason and perhaps hatred. 
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And there is also, worst of all, the anger that comes from lust, 
the anger of those who will not accept any resistance to their shame- 
ful desires. They do not say it, but it is God whom they attack, God 
who is the real and ultimate object of their anger, God who forbids 
sin. Their anger is an injustice against Him who is infinite good- 
ness: “The anger of man worketh not the justice of God.” The 
Bible story of Amnon and Thamar is a striking illustration of this: 
“Then Amnon hated her with an exceeding great hatred, so that the 
hatred wherewith he hated her was greater than the love with which 
he had loved her before. And Amnon said to her: Arise, and get 
thee gone” (II Kings, xiii. 15). 


Anger the Source of Sins 

You see how evil, unreasonable, and futile are the motives which 
awaken anger. But even should they be just and true, you have no 
right to let yourself fall into a furious folly which makes of you a 
senseless being and leads you to commit a multitude of sins. Yes, 
the Holy Ghost has said it: “A passionate man provoketh quarrels, 
and he that is easily stirred up to wrath, shall be more prone to sin” 
(Prov., xxix. 22). No wonder, then, that anger is counted among 
the capital sins, for it is the source of many other sins: sinful 
thoughts, sinful words, sinful actions; aversion, rancor, jealousy, 
plans and desires of revenge; brutal expressions, injurious remarks, 
threats, perjuries, devilish imprecations, execrable blasphemies, to- 
gether with endless calumny and detraction; quarrels, enmities, con- 
tentions, not only with strangers, but also with those to whom we are 
bound by ties of blood; woundings, murders, injuries of every kind, 
everything that the spirit of vengeance can suggest; and along with 
all this, the horrible abuse of the Sacraments, which by a blind illu- 
sion are received by many in spite of the festering sores of hate 
and rancor which infest the heart, and which are still open, or at 
least only imperfectly healed. 


Remedies 
Anger being such a deadly disease, you now ask the remedies for 
it. Well, the first step to take is to know and to remove the cause 
which brings and breeds it. The cause ordinarily is within us. We 
are not here to reign but to wrestle. We must struggle against that 
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pride, that exaggerated opinion of ourselves which makes us over- 
sensitive to the slightest contradictions. We must struggle against 
that excessive love of comfort which leads us to be intolerant of 
anything that can disturb us. We must struggle against that inordi- 
nate attachment to the goods of this earth which keeps us so fretful, 
so peevish, so exacting, so dissatisfied. We must tear out of our 
heart the root of that resentment; we must forget that injury we 
have received, that loss of money. we have met with. Think of this 
fundamental truth : nothing occurs without God’s permission. When 
something untoward comes along your way, say to yourselves : “God 
sends me this trial to punish me for my sins, and to reward me some 
day if I accept it in a spirit of patience and resignation.” 

The second remedy is to avoid, in so far as possible, the places, 
the persons and the occasions which may lead you to anger. If you 
cannot avoid them, remember that Christian charity obliges you “to 
bear one another’s burden.” He who cannot do so knows not how 
to live. Willy-nilly you will ever have to endure some contradictions 
in this life, and do not forget that those you inflict on others are per- 
haps more burdensome than yours. “If thou carry the cross will- 
ingly,” we read in the Jmitation, “it will carry thee and bring thee to 
the end that thou desirest, where thou shalt never after have anything 
to suffer. If thou carry it unwillingly, thou makest it a burden to 
thee and loadest thyself the more; and still thou hast to bear it. The 
cross is always ready; everywhere thou shalt find it.” Trials are 
inseparable from any human life, but you are allowed to keep clear 
of entanglements which are apt to multiply them. And so do not 
listen to disagreeable rumors; shun all controversy; strive to live in 
peace with yourselves and your fellow-men. “Contend not in words, 
for it is to no profit but to the subverting of the hearers” (II Tim., 
ii. 14). 

The simplest means, the most efficacious and yet the most neg- 
lected, is to keep silent. “Silence appeaseth anger” (Prov., xxvi. 
10). St. Francis de Sales is here our model. “There has been a 
pact,” he said, “between my tongue and my heart: it is agreed that 
my tongue never will utter a word when my heart is moved.” St. 
Monica acted likewise with her husband who had a violent temper. 
To wives envious of her happiness she would answer : “Keep silence 
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and ill-treatment will fly away.” Follow the advice of the Holy 
Ghost: “Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, 
being lovers of the brotherhood, merciful, modest, humble: not ren- 
dering evil for evil, nor railing for railing, but contrariwise, bless- 
ing” (I Pet., iii.g). Should you meet 2 madman in the street, surely 
you would not try to dispute with him: do likewise with people who 
are angry; stay away from them; breathe a prayer for them and 
raise your hearts to God. 


Should you have the misfortune to yield to anger, at least have no 
rancor and nourish no hatred. Be ready to say your evening prayer, 
as Holy Scripture expressly tells you: “Let not the sun go down upon 
your anger.” Watch the setting sun: perhaps it is for the last time; 
it may mark the end of your life. When it rises again, it may be 
that you shall be dead in your bed; and those against whom you 
harbor feelings of anger will be gently crossing your lifeless hands 
upon your breast and gently rendering you the last services. But you 
shall have entered into your eternity and been judged by God, your 
resentment still in your soul. 


Conclusion 


“Learn of Me because I am meek and humble of heart,’”’ Our Lord 
has said. Be patient and humble and you never will yield to anger. 
If you are gentle, if you know how to be calm and how to bear the 
burdens of life, “you will possess the earth,” says the Gospel. This 
means that you will be happy, even on earth, because you will live 
in peace with God, with yourself, and with your neighbor. You will 
follow the example of the Divine Master, who ever was meek, even 
to His executioners. “Father, forgive them,” He said, “for they 
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know not what they do.” Words of mercy, yes, but words of truth. 
Utter the same prayer when attacked by-those you call your enemies : 
make friends of them, if it be possible, and realize that very often 


“they know not what they do.” 
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Doers of the Word 
By J. Extiot Ross, Px.D. 


“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves” 
(James, i. 22). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Scriptural selections for Mass are only selections, and hence 
to get the whole teaching we must read the whole book 
from which selection is made. This is particularly true of 
St. James’ Epistle. 

II. St. James adds: “Faith without good works is dead.” 
(1) Special application of this with 12,000,000 unemployed 
and hundreds of thousands needing bare necessaries. 


(2) For if all with faith had good works, the World War 
and subsequent economic collapse would never have 
occurred. 


ITI. Strange reversal of attitude of Catholics and Protestants since 
sixteenth century. 


IV. We need to get back to St. Paul, St. James, St. John—above 
all, to Christ. 

Every Sunday at Mass you hear a portion of the Epistles and 
Gospels read to you. But although these portions have been selected 
with great care, they are only portions. They are scraps taken from 
a whole, and you cannot get the full meaning of the whole through 
them. This is truer of the Epistle of St. James than of almost any 
other book of the New Testament. For that letter of St. James is 
one of the most practical sermons you could possibly have. It is as 
fresh and pertinent today as it was when originally written nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago. And so I wish that every one of you on 
getting home would take out his New Testament to read the whole 
of this burning document. You can easily imagine that you are 
reading some vigorous modern social reformer. 


Faith Without Good Works 


“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only,” says St. James 
in the passage selected for today’s Mass. But a few verses beyond 
the end of today’s selection, St. James expatiates upon this idea, 
bringing out more clearly what he means. “What shall it profit,” 
he continues, “if a man say he hath faith, but hath not works? Shall 
faith be able to save him?” 
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Moreover, St. James is not content with this generality. He gets 
down to concrete suggestions as to what he means. “If a brother or 
sister be naked, and want daily food,” he says, “and one of you say 
to them: Go in peace, be ye warmed and filled; yet give them not 
these things that are necessary for the body, what shall it profit? 
So faith also, if it hath not works, is dead in itself.” 

These words of St. James seem to have a special application dur- 
ing a period of depression, when it has been estimated that twelve 
million men are out of work, and when all relief agencies are hard 
put to meet the barest needs of hundreds of thousands. We might 
go even farther than St. James and say that, if our faith had had 
the necessary good works, we should have prevented all this poverty. 
For there is a preventive as well as a remedial charity. Certainly it 
is a disgrace to us Christians that after nineteen hundred years we 
have not devised a better system of social and economic organiza- 
tion. I do not know myself what could be done, but I am sure that 
if all the pious people in the world, if all those who daily recite the 
Our Father with its petition, “Thy kingdom come,” had really 
thought seriously about this problem, some solution would have been 
found. 


Prayer Without Action 

We have had faith enough to pray, but not faith enough to act. 
Our faith has been too largely without good works, and so, as St. 
James forcefully puts it, our faith is dead. When St. James wrote, 
indeed, the Christians were such a tiny, unimportant body that they 
could not influence the world economic conditions and prevent pov- 
erty. But we have no such excuse today. Ever since the Church 
emerged from the catacombs, she has been a world power. At times 
she has controlled the whole of Western civilization. If all profess- 
ing Christians had been really in earnest in working to make God’s 


kingdom come, instead of merely praying with their lips for this 
consummation so devoutly to be wished, the great World War would 
have been impossible and the subsequent economic demoralization 
with its attendant pauperism would never have occurred. 

But St. James has more to say about those who trust in riches 
and despise their brethren. “Go to now, ye rich men,” he writes, 
“weep and howl in your miseries, which shall come upon you. Your 
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riches are corrupted; and your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold 
and silver is cankered : and the rust of them shall be for a testimony 
against you, and shall eat your flesh like fire. You have stored up 
to yourselves wrath against the last days.” 


If Catholics Were Also Doers of the Word 

If pious Catholics, generally, those who go to Mass every Sunday 
and receive Holy Communion frequently, had been real doers of the 
word and not simply hearers, deceiving themselves, would not the 
social condition of some of our big cities be vastly better than it is? 
In some of our cities one-third of the population is Catholic. The 
churches are crowded for Mass after Mass on Sunday. And yet 
these cities are among the most corrupt we have. The officials are 
grafters, the government is almost bankrupt, gangs are rife, vice is 
rampant. This is true of that city in which Catholics a few years 
ago in the Eucharistic Congress gave such a magnificent manifesta- 
tion of their faith. If all those Catholics who participated in this act 
of faith had been real doers of the word in St. James’ sense, would 
they not have reacted on their environment to produce better condi- 
tions? | 

I am not surprised that there should now and then be a grafting 
Catholic politician. There was one grafter among the twelve 
Apostles. What does disturb me is that other Catholics should be 
so indifferent, that they should support such individuals at the polls 
instead of supporting the really decent Catholics who are sometimes 
candidates. Their faith is dead, because it does not have the good 
works that we can reasonably expect of pious Catholics. Naturally, 
it is much harder to carry religion into active, everyday life than it is 
merely to go through the motions of attending Mass. But faith 
without this everyday living is dead. And we shall not get very far 
towards a better social order until the Mass-going Catholics put 
their religion to the test, make it function in their social and political 
life. 


We have a few such Catholics, it is true, but they are not particu- 
larly popular with their Catholic brethren. In fact, there have been 
instances where such men got the formal support of Protestant 
ministers and were deserted by their own co-religionists. Indeed, 
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one might say that the Catholic politician who takes a tolerant atti- 
tude towards sexual vice and the abuse of liquor, who indirectly at 
least profits from these social cankers, but who with public money 
“takes care of the boys,” is much more likely to get the support of 
Catholics generally than the man who is absolutely upright. A little 
softsoap covers a multitude of sins. The politician who goes to 
church fairs and talks sentimentally about his “First Communion in 
St. James’ Church” is not asked by the Catholic parishioners how 
far he is living up to the preaching of St. James in this Epistle. 
To pose as a martyr for his faith, even though that faith be dead 
according to St. James because unaccompanied by good works, will 
make more votes than a strict keeping of the Ten Commandments. 


Removal of Religious Prejudice 

Years ago the Knights of Columbus Commission on Religious 
Prejudice reported as its well-seasoned conclusion that one of the 
best ways of removing anti-Catholic prejudice in this country was 
for Catholics to stand shoulder to shoulder with their fellow- citizens 
in every movement making for civic betterment. That Commission 
was merely saying in other words that our faith ought to be accom- 
panied by good works. Very appropriately it could have quoted this 
Epistle of St. James, for St. James was confronted by the same prob- 
lems that we have to face. 


“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your 
own selves.” And “doers of the word” means putting into practice 
all the injunctions of Christ; it means really working for the king- 
dom of God to come now; it means making our civic life over into 
the pattern of Christian charity that it should be, instead of the hor- 
rible caricature that it is. If every Catholic who hears this Epistle 
read today, would go out and become a “doer of the word,” make his 
faith alive with good works, our national life would be transformed. 


Catholic and Protestant Attitude Towards Works 
It has always seemed to me one of the strange ironies of history 
that the position of Catholics and Protestants should have been so 
largely reversed since the religious revolt of the sixteenth century. 
Then Luther preached that it made little difference what a man did, 
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it was his faith that saved him, and Catholics were insisting on the 
need of good works as well as of faith. Nowadays, liberal Protes- 
tants are saying that a man’s beliefs do not matter; it is what he does 
that counts, and Catholics are frequently overemphasizing faith. To 
a large extent we are contradicting St. Paul, who put charity first, 
for we are putting faith at the head of the list. 


We need to get back to St. James, to St. Paul, to St. John—and 
above all, of course, to Christ. ‘Not everyone who saith Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but only those who do the 
will of My Father who is in Heaven.” Now, the summary of that 
will is in the Ten Commandments and in the New Testament. “Lord, 
Lord,” is faith without good works. Doing the will of my Father 
implies the practice of all good works. “Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.” 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION 
Giving Testimony of Christ 
By Bepe Hess, O.M.C. 


“When the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send you from the Father, the Spirit 

of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, He shall give testimony of Me: and 

you shall give testimony, because you are with Me from the beginning” (John, 
xv. 26-27). 


SYNOPSIS: This Sunday is the Sunday of Expectation, of Waiting for the 
Coming of the Paraclete. 

I. What would the modern world be without the testimony of 
the Holy Ghost concerning Christ, without Christianity, 
without the Church? 

II. What is the testimony of the Holy Ghost through the Church 
concerning Christ, to the modern world? 

III, What are the duties of a Catholic that he too may give testi- 
mony of Christ? 


The Sunday in the Octave of the Ascension is the Sunday of ex- 
pectation, of waiting, of holy hope. It is the Sunday within the first 
novena, presided over by the Mother of God, made by the Infant 
Church awaiting the Coming of the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, the 
Spirit of truth, the Divine Witness. Christ Jesus predicted that the 
Holy Ghost would come and give testimony of Him and that “you 
shall give testimony of Me.” 
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What was and what is the work of the Holy Ghost in the Church? 
What has He wrought in and through the Church during these 
twenty centuries? What does the Holy Ghost do in and through the 
Church? The answer is ever the same: “He shall give testimony of 
Me: and you shall give testimony.” The Apostolic Twelve “going 
forth preached everywhere, the Lord working withal, and confirming 
the Word with signs that followed” (Mark, xvi. 20). The story of 
their testimony of Christ is so well known that it does not need 
repetition. What must interest and inspire us is the testimony of 
the Holy Ghost concerning Christ, going on for twenty centuries, 
and still going on, and predestined to go on until the end of time. 

The modern world is apathetic to Christ. Modern man considers 
the Catholic viewpoint of life too conservative, reactionary, anti- 
quated, if not insignificant, negligible, too traditional. It is well— 
yea, necessary—for Catholics to take inventory, and to understand 
the testimony of God’s Holy Spirit through the Church concerning 
Christ. Hence, three questions arise: (1) What would the modern 
world be without Christ and the testimony of the Holy Ghost— 
without the Church? (2) What is the testimony of the Holy Ghost 
through the Church concerning Christ, unto the modern world? 
(3) What are a Catholic’s duties so that he too may fulfill Christ’s 
prediction, “and you shall give testimony” ? 


The World Without Christianity 


If we are to understand what Christianity—the Church—means 
to the modern world, we must picture the modern world without 
Christianity, without the Church—that is, without the Christian 
philosophy of life, without Christian culture, Christian art, Chris- 
tian education, without “Catholic Charities” and “Catholic Works,” 
without Christian churches, without a priesthood, without religious 
orders, without the Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ, without the 
sacramental system of Christianity, without the Christian moral 
code, without the accumulated fruits and the hopeful prospects of 
Christian civilization. Understand the above-mentioned statement 
correctly. In order to picture the modern world without Christianity, 
we must by our mental process dechristianize the modern world fully, 
completely, radically ; we must deprive the world of Christianity and 
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all its byproducts. What a world this would be—a world aimless, 
hopeless, desperate, barbaric, brutal, in which might was right, cun- 
ning was prudence, savagery was virtue, physical prowess and animal 
appetites were the criterion of things worth-while! 


This is no exaggerated statement. The entire intellectual and 
ethical life of the modern world—the cultural, educational, social, 
moral viewpoint of life—has been formed by Christianity. Without 
Christianity the great universities would not have been established ; 
scientific research and discovery would not have made such mar- 
vellous progress; art, architecture and sculpture would not have had 
such inspiration and development ; social charity and justice would be 
unknown virtues; charitable institutions—foundling homes, orphan- 
ages, hospitals, homes for the aged, rescue centers, workingmen’s 
clubs, working girls’ associations, etc., etc—would not have been 
promoted ; the dignity of motherhood, the sanctity of the family and 
the sacredness of human life would have been unattainable, if not un- 
thinkable ; personal and social morality would not be necessary requi- 
sites for right living. What a world this would be, had there been 
no Christianity, no Church, no testimony of the Paraclete, the Spirit 
of truth, concerning Christ! 

Without Christianity, who would fold his hands in prayer and ask 
of the living God pardon of sin, the help of His grace and life ever- 
lasting? Who would confess his sins and ask pardon, peace and 
penance? Who would practise such virtues as poverty, chastity, obe- 
dience, humility, patience, self-denial, hope, courage, zeal? Would 
there be missionary expeditions to far-away countries to fetch the 
light of faith, the gospel of hope, the message of love, the sacraments 
of salvation to those “‘sitting in darkness and the shadow of death”? 


The Holy Ghost’s Testimony Concerning Christ 


What is the testimony of the Holy Ghost through the Church 
concerning Christ, unto the modern world? Of those who do not 
understand this testimony of the Holy Ghost through the Church 
concerning Christ, it may be said that they “have eyes to see and see 
not, and ears to hear and hear not” (Ez., xii. 2), neither do they 
understand. No thinking man can conceive this world without 
Christianity. Yet, there are many pessimists who see no or little 
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good in Christianity. To these we may point out at least two works 
of the Holy Ghost as witnesses to Christ, that are spread far and 
wide throughout the world, and notwithstanding the falsehoods, 
accusations and slanders of the Church’s enemies give testimony to 
Christ. 

Take a glance at the foreign mission work of the Church. Christ 
Jesus said: “You shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost 
coming upon you, and you shall be witnesses unto Me. . . even to the 
uttermost part of the earth” (Acts, i. 8). How are these words 
fulfilled at the present time? China, Japan, India, Africa—every 
land in the Far and the Near East, every so-called foreign mission 
land—bear testimony that the work of the Holy Ghost through the 
Church is carrying on notwithstanding extraordinary hardships, 
most exacting sacrifices, almost insurmountable difficulties and, in 
some cases, the martyr’s death. At present, 11,621 Catholic mission- 
ary priests and more than 140,000 religious Brothers and Sisters and 
lay helpers are laboring in Asia, Africa, America and Oceania for 
the extension of the Kingdom of Christ on earth. There are more 
than five millions of Catholics in over 75,000 mission stations and 
50,000 mission schools learning the lessons of Christianity that they 
too may give testimony of Christ. The Church’s irrepressible mis- 
sionary work is a testimony of the Holy Ghost concerning Christ. 


A Second Testimony 


The second testimony of the Holy Ghost through the Church con- 
cerning Christ is that which in this country has been styled “Catholic 
Charities.” A survey of the works of charity of the Church in this 
country alone will cause all fair-minded men to praise God for the 
blessings of Christianity through the Church. For instance, in 7,514 
parochial schools the Church is educating 2,277,191 children at her 
own expense through the sacrifices of Catholic parents, all for the 
sake of the light of faith kindled by the Divine Spirit. And, in 
328 orphanages the Church is mothering 50,718 orphans by means 
of the gifts of Christian charity—again that these poor waifs may 
be raised under the influence of the virtues of faith, hope and charity 
which are gifts of the Holy Ghost. Furthermore the Church, 
through the influence of the Divine Spirit, has 147 homes for the 
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aged and 645 hospitals, that in these she may imitate her Divine 
Spouse who went about “doing good.” And, tell me, who by sta- 
tistics can record the deeds of charity of the thousands and thou- 
sands of religious men and women who have dedicated their lives 
to the works of education and charity? Who by statistics can record 
the tears wiped away, the hearts mended, the sins forgiven, the souls 
saved by “Catholic Charities”? Who by statistics can give a survey 
of the deeds of charity done under the auspices (for instance) of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society? If you let your survey include the 
whole world, the testimony of “Catholic Charities’ becomes over- 
whelming. 

Indeed, “‘go and relate . . . what you have heard and seen. The 
blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear... 
the poor have the gospel preached unto them. And blessed is he 
that shall not be scandalized in Me” (Matt., xi. 5-6). Indeed, in 
Christ, through “Catholic Missions” and “Catholic Charities” is ful- 
filled in these times the prophetic testimony of the Holy Ghost con- 
cerning Him: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, wherefore He 
hath anointed Me to preach the gospel to the poor, He hath sent Me 
to heal the contrite of heart, to preach deliverance to the captives and 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised” (Luke, iv. 


18-19). 
9) A Catholic’s First Duty 


What are a Catholic’s duties, so that he may fulfill Christ’s words: 
“And you shall give testimony.” How can every Catholic, in his 
own way large or small, give testimony of Christ? The answer is 
prosaic, yea, time-worn. It is: he must have Christ in his heart, and 
Christ on his lips, and Christ in his life. He must think Catholic; he 
must speak Catholic; he must live Catholic. The Vicar of Christ on 
earth for the last fifty years—whether his name was Leo XIII or 
Pius X or Benedict XV or Pius XI—has outlined, in season and out 
of season, the duties of Catholics so that they may give testimony of 
Christ. Today we single out three duties. 

The first duty is: “Love not the world, nor the things which are 
in the world.... For all that is in the world is the concupiscence of 
the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life. 


. .. The world passeth away, and the concupiscence thereof; but he 
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that doth the will of God, abideth forever.... Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and make not provision for the flesh in its concupis- 
cences” (I John, ii. 15-17; Rom., xiii. 4). This means that Catholics 
must esteem all things in the light of the Holy Ghost, and must pre- 
fer the things of eternity to the things of this passing world. In the 
scale of values, faith and virtue must mean for every Catholic more 
than prestige and influence, duty more than pleasure, honesty more 
than profit, purity more than popularity, charity more than clever- 
ness, and self-control or self-denial more than success. 


Other Duties 


The second duty is: “So let your light shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven”’ 
(Matt., v. 16). This means: “Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, 
whatsoever of good fame, if there be any virtue, if any praise of 
discipline, think on these things. The things which you have both 
learned, and received, and heard and seen in me, these do ye” (Phil., 
iv. 8-9). A holy life is the Catholic’s eloquent testimony of Christ. 

The third duty is : “Be strengthened in the Lord, and in the might 
of His power. Put you on the armor of God.... For our wrestling 
is not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, 
against the rulers of the world of this darkness, against the spirits of 
wickedness in the high places. Therefore, take unto you the armor 
of God, that you may be able to resist in the evil day, and to stand 
in all things perfect” (Eph. vi. 10-13). This means codperation and 
participation in Catholic Action—codperation and participation in 
the organized and systematic work of defending, promoting and ad- 
vancing Christ’s kingdom on earth. 


Conclusion 
Indeed, “when the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send you from 
the Father the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, He 
shall give testimony of Me: and you shall give testimony.” There- 
fore, “dearly beloved, be prudent and watch in prayers. But before 
all things, have a constant mutual charity among yourselves.... If 
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any speak, let him speak as the words of God; if any man minister, 
let him do it as of the power which God administereth; that in all 
things God may be honored through Jesus Christ our Lord” (I Pet., 
iv. 7-8, I1). 

If I were to summarize this sermon, I should do so with these 
words: “Consider this truth: one divine Spirit, one superhuman 
Intelligence, one unfailing Wisdom, one Light wherein is no dark- 
ness, is to the Catholic Church what the soul is to the body—its life, 
its very existence. No part is without that Spirit. Without that 
Spirit, it would be a dead Church, and not the magnificent, conquer- 
ing, living Church it is. Living in every faculty of its being; living 
because in it are bishops, priests, deacons, the seven orders of its 
great hierarchy, the religious orders in their amazing, banded organ- 
izations; the missionaries the wide world over wherever the battle 
sounds loudest and the wild fight with sin is thickest, the teaching 
brothers and sisters, and the scholars who are taught before every- 
thing else the knowledge and service of God.” 

With the cry on our lips “Deus Vult—God wills it!” let us press 
forward, giving testimony of Christ, till religion is the very breath 
of our life, and God is truly our all, and all are One in Him. Amen. 























Book Reviews 


RENEWING THE FACE OF THE EARTH 


“There was a light upon his face’”—so reads the conclusion to which 
the world arrives, centuries after his death, concerning St. Francis of 
Assisi. We are peculiarly close to him just now. He lived in an age 
beset with social problems, bitterly conscious of rampant injustice ; and 
he succeeded, as a result of what he considered a direct summons from 
God, in awakening the conscience of mankind to the evils of greed. 
Can anything similar be accomplished in our time? Immediately we 
think of Catholic Action. And Mr. Paul R. Martin, in a book entitled 
“The Gospel in Action,” declares that the Third Order is the organ- 
ization by which the spirit of the Poverello, and of course the spirit of 
Our Lord Himself, can be made effective in the modern world. This 
is an idea of more than usual attractiveness and value. One realizes 
at once that many whose hearts are troubled or whose energies seek 
action might find here, in an Order sanctified by Saints and specially 
blest by Popes, the opportunity to rally for which they have been 
waiting. 

Mr. Martin’s book is not the stirring and masterly treatise one would 
have liked to see written on such a subject. It is neither sufficiently 
concrete nor adequately vivid to make a profound impression. But 
there are many excellent things in it nevertheless, and the style is 
agreeable. The author offers, first of all, a sketch of the contribution 
made by Christianity to the concept and practice of social welfare. 
One wishes he had quoted the effective summary once made by Pro- 
fessor Seligman, and that he had utilized some of the fascinating in- 
formation gathered by Troelsch. Then there follows an analysis of the 
Franciscan achievement in several chapters, one of which explains very 
well the attitude towards work which governed and characterized the 
early Friars. 

We are brought therewith to the idea of the Third Order, which St. 
Francis worked out in company with his friendly adviser, Cardinal 
Hugolino, and which was probably based on the practice of the older 
association of the humiliati. The Order had a varied and remarkable 
history, considerable of which is still buried in obscurity. But though 
it was constantly the apple of the eye of Popes and bishops, and though 
it sometimes achieved truly memorable things, the Order gradually de- 
clined until in the late nineteenth century it was only a semblance of its 
former self. Then Pope Leo XIII effected a revision of the Rule, and 


1The Gospel in Action. By Paul R. Martin (Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 
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what had seemed a lifeless institution belonging to the past suddenly 
blossomed forth again. 

Mr. Martin stresses the fact that the principles sponsored by the 
Third Order are precisely those which society needs in this day of 
chaos and dissolution. He argues, therefore, that the frequent com- 
municants of the United States ought to be banded together under the 
egis of St. Francis. This would awaken their interest in public affairs, 
in literature and in social justice. The idea is attractive and worth 
while. Of course, there is the danger that even this organization might 
become a merely formal “banding together” of people, who would only 
too soon forget what the Order was all about. Yet, it ought not to be too 
difficult to induce many to give voluntary and zealous adherence to the 
Franciscan program. At any rate, that is Mr. Martin’s suggestion. 

GeorcE N. SHUSTER. 


CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON 


The author of the admirable and timely biography’ under review 
remarks in his Introduction: “Although Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
was the foremost Catholic citizen of the United States for more than a 
half a century, his biography as a Catholic has heretofore remained un- 
written. . .. The term Catholic is not used in any invidious sense in the 
present work. Non-Catholic Americans have ever been alert to honor 
the name of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, to acknowledge his services 
to the Republic, to accord him a place among the greatest of the nation’s 
great.” 

The assertion of a lacuna in the field of biography, and the disclaimer 
of an invidious intention in the author’s fine efforts to fill the lacuna, 
are both just and timely. It was indeed very desirable that the Catholic 
ideals cherished and practised by Charles Carroll throughout a marvel- 
lously active and prolonged life of ninety-five years should at length 
be illustrated and stressed in full detail, for the hero has been misunder- 
stood in this respect. Our author notes this fact: “In the course of his 
researches for the present work, the writer has come across a state- 
ment that Charles Carroll of Carrollton was but a quasi-Catholic, that 
he became imbued with and corrupted by the scepticism prevalent in 
France when he was there in his youth, and that he would have openly 
forsaken the Catholic Church were it not that he found it personally 
inconvenient to do so. The faith of Charles Carroll was not of this 
stamp. It was as firm as steel. Incontrovertible evidence of this fact 
is to be found in his own writings. Nor are we lacking the testimony 


1 Charles Carroll of Carrollton (1737-1832). By Joseph Gurn (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York City). 
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of others, men whose opinions are entitled to respect and confidence” 
(page 188). Both kinds of testimony—that of his own acts and inti- 
mate writings, and that of those who knew him well (¢.g., Father John 
McCaffrey )—are abundantly given in the present biography. The re- 
viewer deems it proper to stress all this, since he has himself heard, in 
casual conversation, a Catholic writer of wide reading and of notable 
intelligence utter an obiter dictum disparaging the religiousness of the 
famous Catholic signer of the Declaration of Independence. But no 
one can read the present volume and fairly entertain any such view. 

The author is himself a fair commentator, and is neither apologist 
nor pompous panegyrist. As one illustration of this, we may consider 
his judicious treatment of the way in which our signer placed his name 
on the Declaration of Independence with the addition “of Carrollton.” 
He was probably the wealthiest of all the signers, and stood to lose all 
of his immense fortune, not to speak, indeed, of his life as well. “A 
remarkable story is still told concerning an incident which is said to 
have taken place when Carroll affixed his signature to our Charter of 
Liberty. J. Frederick Essary, in his Maryland in National Politics. 

” The incident as narrated can be read on page 84. The author 
continues: “To increase the dramatic effect of his recital, Essary pro- 
duces a eulogium on Carroll’s act by Chauncey M. Depew, the well- 
known capitalist and orator. ‘This is the only title of the Revolution,’ 
Depew affirms. ... ‘But here was a distinction not bestowed, nor 
granted, but assumed by the writer, not as a title of nobility, nor as a 
claim, like the lands of Blenheim, to a great estate conveyed by a grate- 
ful country, but as the location and description by which the execu- 
tioner could find him if the cause of liberty failed.’’”’ Our author com- 
ments hereupon: “All this is supremely dramatic, but unhappily it has 
no foundation in fact. Carroll had adopted the designation ‘of Carroll- 
ton’ on his return from abroad in 1765 and had used it since then” 
(page 84). This is careful history, but is not meant to detract one jot 
or tittle from the deserved praise accorded by all to the bravery and 
unselfishness of the patriotic Carroll. The author quotes from La- 
trobe’s sketch of Carroll in Sanderson’s “Biography of the Signers to 
the Declaration of Independence” that, when Carroll signed, one who 
stood by said, “There go a few millions,” and that “all present at the 
time agreed that in point of fortune few risked more than Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton.” Our author comments: “We must accept this in- 
formation as authentic” (page 85). 

Many points of great interest remain for the reader, culminating in 
the last two chapters on Carroll’s death and funeral honors and on the 
homage of posterity. Especially attractive to the Catholic reader will 
probably be the testimony of Father C. C. Pise, who quotes him as de- 
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claring : “I have lived to my ninety-sixth year. ... But what I now look 
back on with the greatest satisfaction to myself is that I have practised 
the duties of my religion” (page 279). The volume is a beautiful one, 
well-printed, strongly bound, finely illustrated by six full-page photo- 
graphs. There are four pages of Bibliography and sixteen columns of 
closely-printed Index. H. T. Henry, Lirr.D. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Recent pamphlet publications are numerous. Unless it is stated otherwise, 
those noticed here are published by the Catholic Truth Society of London. 
The following have more or less apologetic value: “Religion,” by the Rev. 
R. Traill (stating the thesis that union with God can be effected only in 
the Church); “Our Lord Jesus Christ” and “His Gospel,” by the Rev. 
C. C. Martindale (two excellent pamphlets, one of which deals with the first 
year of the Ministry and the other of which describes the two last years) ; 
“How We Got the Bible,” by Hilaire Belloc (reprinting a chapter from the 
author’s “Cranmer’’); and “What You See in a Catholic Church,” by the 
Rev. C. C. Martindale. Historical or biographical interest attaches to the 
following: “Frederick Ozonam,” by B. F. C. Costelloe (popularly written, 
does not envisage the controversial matters); “Mother Mary of St. Eu- 
phrasia,” by Fr. Robert Eaton (a good short life of a French nun of post- 
Revolution days) ; “Two Victorian Priests,” by Dame Una Pope-Hennessy 
(an interesting account of Father Faber’s friend, Michael Watts-Russell— 
a treasurable item in the minor literature of the Oxford Movement) ; and 
“Pope Leo XIII on Anglican Orders” (a translation of the Bull Apostolice 
Cure). Among pamphlets devoted to moral teaching we note particularly 
“Graft,” by the Rev. Edward Lodge Curran (Paulist Press, an outspoken 
commentary on reputed political malpractice by some Catholics in public 
life), and “Training in Purity,” by the Rev. E. J. Mahoney (for teachers). 
The Catholic Dramatic Movement, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has issued a 
number of short plays which are deserving of attention. These may not be 
masterpieces, but all possess sufficient worth to let one discern the possi- 
bilities of a movement of this kind. The following have been issued re- 
cently: “Rogue River Red,” by Joseph P. Clancy; “The Hired Ghost,” by 
Dr. William M. Lamers; “Thirty Million,” by Martin J. Heymans, and 
“The Princess of the Mohawks,” by Joseph P. Clancy. It remains to notice 
a few brochures dealing with Religious Orders. “The Third Order of 
Saint Dominic” is a summary of the Rule with a brief commentary (circu- 
lated by Tertiary Headquarters, 141 East 65th Street, New York, N. Y.). 
The Catholic Truth Society of London also issues “Third Orders: Car- 
melite, Dominican, Franciscan, and Servite.” A pamphlet for everybody! 

In company with many other Americans, Msgr. Leo Gregory Fink attend- 
ed the Eucharistic Congress in Dublin. What he saw and experienced sug- 
gested a little book which he calls “Good Shepherds of Ireland” (The Paul- 
ist Press, New York City). All those who helped make the Congress a 
success are lauded, and the author makes it quite evident that he was deeply 
edified by the spectacle. 











